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SPEED UP out-of-position 


welds with He’. ° 






40 


Because of its remarkable versatility, you CLASs A 
can use AP size 3/16” in place of 5/32” ASTM-E60)5. 
on all types of joints— in all positions. 

AP is easier to handle . . . it has a fine SPRAY-TYPE ARC. Its DEEP 
PENETRATION qualities assure strong, lasting bonds and produce X-RAY 
PERFECT welds. Its unusually LOW SPATTER LOSS means extra footage, 
increased production. Its exceptionally THIN, EASILY REMOVED SLAG 
greatly reduces cleaning time. AP gives you all these cost-lowering advantages. 


AP also produces good tie-ins and fast, spot penetration 
without “‘humps’’ — it’s a PERFECT TACKING ELECTRODE. 


“If you want lower costs on out-of-position welds, use AP. 
Write for Data Sheet Giving Physical Properties, Applications and Procedures 
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FOR TACK WELDING — in any position—3/16”" 
AP gives perfect results; quick, deep penetra- 
tion, eliminating humps, 






FOR INDUSTRIAL FABRICATION — in volume 
production, 3/16” AP provides fast downhand 
deposition and enables the operator to switch to 
vertical and overhead work without stopping to 
change electrodes. 







FOR PIPE WELDING — here again, 3/16” AP is 
a big money-saver for butt welding and joining 
all types of fittings with its smooth-flowing, 
deep penetrating arc. 




















ON CONSTRUCTION WORK— 
3/16” AP ends the need for 
frequent time-wasting changes 
to smaller electrodes when 
P&H makes a production-proved electrode for every weld- working from downhand to 
ing requirement: for all mild, alloy and stainless steel ap- out-of-position welds. 

plications, cast iron and for building up and hard surfacing. 


CALL YOUR P&H 
REPRESENTATIVE - 












WELDING 
ELECTRODES 


4427 West National ‘Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 









_, WELDING ELECTRODES - 
COM EULER ARNE IES 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE ARC WELDING SERVICE 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


ck ee Kk O* x & kK k * 


Unscrupulous labor bosses, drunk with power, have 
sifted their way to the top of many unions. These 
greedy and selfish labor bosses not only control large 
segments of unionized labor but they exert an influ- 
ence on government policy making entirely out of 
proportion to the rest of us. As a result all of the 
people are victims of an administration which, while 
it gives lip service to the principles of a free economy, 
lacks either the courage or the ability to advocate and 
then administer fairly the comparatively simple 
things that are necessary to reestablish the natural 
balance between economic forces which will revivify 
and encourage the American way of life. 





There are at least three major points to be consid- 
ered in examining the idea that 


each other to save their own filthy and cowardly 
hides, and when it was all up sneaked out shamefully 
by the suicide route. 





The TVA, Bonneville, Grand Coulee, the Central 
Valley project in California, the Santee-Cooper proj- 
ect in South Carolina, the proposed Missouri Valley 
Authority, and numerous others are all as socialistic 
as was the much publicized Dneiper dam in Russia 
which was part of one Russian “five-year plan.” Our 
Federal government’s tax-exempt power projects are 
no different in principle or effect, from the standpoint 
of killing private enterprise, than is the Russian sys- 
tem. The American people are being fed communism 
under misleading labels. 








wage rates should be in propor- 


There are many Senators and 





tion to ability to pay. The first 
pertinent fact is that the theory 
is one which labor in practice 
will use only in good times, 
when profits are large. In bad 
times the theory would require 
workers to take cuts and in 
many cases drastic cuts, to con- 
form to the reduced ability to 
pay of the employer. 

The second error in the abil- 
ity to pay theory is that if it is 
literally applied it must result 
in gross inequalities in wage 
rates. Under this theory the 
rates paid by an enterprise of 
superior efficiency or good for- 


tune on one side of the street . 


might be substantially above 
those paid by a run-of-the-mine 


HE time has come when the 

people of this country will no 
longer tolerate a continuance of 
the present labor situation. We 
do not blame the rank and file of 
the employees. We place the 
blame squarely where it belongs, 
—on the shoulders of the union 
leaders. To correct this situation, 
legislation should be passed 
which treats both employer and 
employee with equal fairness, 
which protects the “right to 
work,” not merely the “right to 
strike,” and which relieves the 
American worker from being 
compelled to pay for the priv- 
ilege of working. 


Representatives from the South 
in Congress who are contemp- 
tuously regarded by the CIO 
union, men who honestly and 
earnestly are serving the higher 
and better interests of ALL tlie 
people of the nation and who re- 
fuse to truckle to the imperious 
biddings of any special group. 

They are considered by so- 
called liberals, the left-wing 
radicals and the professional 
“bleeding heart” reformers as 
being antiquated and out of 
step with the times. 

The whole nation owes a real 
debt to these men in Congress 
from the South who are stand 
ing rigidly firm for the princi 
ples of Americanism. 





enterprise on the other. 
The third major point is that 











if every rise in profit is to be 

turned into a wage increase, which is the ulti- 
mate end of adopting the ability to pay principle, 
there can be no hope of either higher rewards for the 
producer or lower prices for the consumer. 





A bungled reconversion period ‘will produce condi- 
tions ripe for trouble. A New York newspaper re- 
cently listed a dozen organizations ready to leap at 
the first opportunity to sow disunity and hate. Their 
formula will be to set soldiers again civilians and to 
create dissatisfaction with democracy. They will 
work for a collapse of national morale that will give 
them the chance to grab power. 

If you want some samples of the type that comes 
into power under such circumstances, consider the 
late German leaders in defeat. They were not super- 
men—not Gothic gods but rats who double-crossed 


The cost of a strike to the workers is etlectively de- 
scribed in the January issue of the official Monthly 
Survey published by the American Federation of 
Labor. It points out that if workers earning $1.00 an 
hour are offered an increase of 12¢ by their employer, 
but go on strike and stay out for eight weeks in order 
to obtain an increase of 18c, they will lose $358 in pay 
(eight weeks of 40 hours at $1.12); and that the 6c 
increase obtained by the strike will not repay this 
loss for nearly three years. If the strike obtains only 
3c more than the employer offers, nearly six years 
will be required to make up for the loss. 





John W. Hanes, one-time Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his address as newly-elected president of 
(Continued on page 14) 
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PORTRAIT 
OF A RUGGED, 
LONG-LIVED 
FAMILY 


THESE are star performers. They 
don’t lose their heads in tough situations. 
They don’t stretch or twist out of it when 
extra pressure is applied. They don’t crack 
under strain. No, they stay right on the job, 
dependably, through a long life. They're 

* cold headed bolts, forged by the million from 
Youngstown cold heading steel, by Allied 
Products Corporation, of Detroit. 

The dependability of any cold-forged bolt 
begins in the alloy steel from which it is 
fashioned. In Youngstown Alloys, you'll 
find exactly the chemical and metallurgical 


p Monte Tech wmek A. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Export Offices 


CARBON 


nENERAL OFFICES am 4010) \[et~ 4 UO)','2\ Ree O s 000) 
- 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Manuta 


ALLOY 


AND YOLOY STEELS 
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properties that cold forging calls for-- proper 
ductility which permits rapid, accurate shap- 
ing in the forging dies to intricate designs 
and precision tolerances...positive uniformi- 
ty, which insures that every bolt is an identi- 
cal twin to every other one of its type and 
size...extra strength and toughness, which 
insure satisfactory long-time performance in 
severe service. 

Youngstown Alloys for cold forging are 
available now. Let us discuss your require- 
ments. Write, wire or phone our nearest 
branch. 


Bars - Rods - SKeets and Plates - Pipe 
and Tubular Products - Conduit - 
Electrolytic Tin Plate - Coke Tin 
Plate-Wire-Nails-Tie Plates and Spikes. 
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Fabricated by 


JOHNSON CITY 
























Sk you dont see tt in the 
window, ask for it/ 


Most people who make just about 
everything, can sell it this way. We 
hope we can, too. Diversified manu- | cece 

facturing facilities — foundry — "aa. 
fabricating shops — machine shops 


Ulustreted 
above are: 


enable us to produce tailor-made on * ™ 
articles of Iron and Steel and imple- 99 
ment our motto: © Fabricated 
Special Valves 
IF IT'S MADE OF @ Fabricated 
IRON OR STEEL Pipe Fittings 
Draw a picture of it=< - the Drums 
‘or Mine 


we'll build it. Monitor Cars 


Other FERROLOY pPropucts 


Steel and Plate Work 
tron Castings 
Special Machinery 


Hoppers & Chutes Tanks 
Stacks & Breeching Pressure Vessels 


Annealing Baskets ttle Ae ta 


Structural Steel 


JOHNSON CITY 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE GO, ’"so%.<r". 


STRUCTURAL STEEL @ SPECIAL MACHINE WORK 
MISCELLANEOUS & ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 


FERROLOY 


HEAT RESISTING IRON CASTINGS 



































(Continued from page 10) 
the Tax Foundation, Inc., said in part: 

“The vital struggle now under way is not being 
fought in the open, with the American people having 
a free choice in selecting their future way of life. 
Socialism advances by stealth—by misrepresentation 
—by alluring promises to the worker and to the 
masses which can never be redeemed under any form 
of government. Radio commentators, columnists in 
the daily press, prominent educators—all are busy 
‘conditioning’ the public to accept without protest, 
this shift from an economy of free enterprise to a con- 
trolled Welfare State. And the key to this whole pro- 
gram, let me emphasize, is ‘deficit financing’ and the 
steady expansion of government credit under the 
soothing admonition that we need not fear such debts 
since ‘we owe them to ourselves.’ 

“Perhaps the most important of all post-war prob- 
lems is that of maintaining the future solvency of the 
federal government.” 








The maintenance of a demand sufficient to absorb 
the output of an economic system that is operating at 
a satisfactory employment level is fully as much a 
problem of keeping down costs and prices as it is one 
of providing the people with more money for spend- 
ing. The productive process itself generates income, 
and as the fruits of greater efficiency are passed along 
through price reductions the people will have an am- 
ple amount of buying power to absorb all products 
having want-satisfying qualities. Progress in this di- 
rection is the surest way to elevate the real standard 
of living. 

On the other hand, the attempt to solve the prob- 
lem by an artificial increase of purchasing power 
tends to make a bad situation worse. 





It may be a legitimate public purpose to tax peo- 
ple in order to provide medical care for their less 
healthy, less prosperous, or less capable fellow citi- 
zens. That, in fact, is already done through tax-sup- 
ported hospitals, and clinics. But such a project is 
not insurance. It’s a new form of taxation and a very 
heavy one, and its proponents ought to acknowledge 
that fact in the beginning. ’ 





Individuals and business are entering the postwar 
era in a highly liquid asset position, with holdings of 
currency, deposits, and Government securities aggre- 
gating $225 billion dollars, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Statistics prepared by the Fed 
eral Reserve Board show that personal holdings at 
the close of 1945 consisted of United States Govern- 
ment securities, $56 billion; time deposits, $45 bil- 
lion; demand deposits, $24 billion; and currency $21 
billion. 





In spite of the great demand at present for resi- 
dential space, building for rental purposes is likely 
to be curtailed until rents are adjusted to meet high 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Mrs. America wants the “plus value” of Los Angeles-made goods 
and she is willing to pay more for the advanced styling, the sun-bright 
colors, the smart treatment she associates with this favored region. 


This deep rooted preference has dollars and cents significance to 
manufacturers everywhere. It means easier sales and more profitable 
sales. It means faster turnover, greater prestige. 


When your plant is in Los Angeles you have your choice of these 
dollar-productive labels: 
“Made in Southern California” 
“Made in California” 


“‘Made in Los Angeles” 
“Made in Hollywood’’* 


Your sales manager knows the value of such identifying labels on 
merchandise that features style, smartness, quality. He knows that Los 
Angeles apparel, giftwares, novelties, ceramics and many specialty lines 
sell faster...earn higher prices... better profits. 


Here is one more reason why industry prefers Los Angeles for its 
Pacific Coast center of operations. Let us give you all the facts about this 


industrial city with sales appeal. 


dertiroanie HOLLYWOOD a 


Los Onyeles 


1. Rich market, expanding with 
the Westward trend 

2. West’s largest population and 
largest supply of skilled labor 
3. A home owning community 
where people prefer to live and 
work 

4. Lowest general power rate of 
any major U. S. industrial center 
5. Water supply ample for city of 
7,750,000, at reasonable rates 
6. Room for plant expansion and 
decentralization 

7. Low construction costs; year 
‘round production schedules 

8. Economic stability through di- 
versified industry 

9. Magnificent harbor; spring- 
board to all the Pacific nations 
10. Accessibility to the store- 
house of raw materials in the 
West and the Far East 





*Hollywood is completely inside the boundaries of Los Angeles. 
It includes one of 10 separate and widely spaced industrial 
areas available to manufacturers here. 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California 


NAME 





TITLE _ 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 
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IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 

































































REDUCE 


Your Ton-Mile Haulage Costs 
with 


DAVENPORT 


Better-Built 


LOCOMOTIVES 





No matter what type of rail haulage your busi- 
ness calls for, you can obtain a Davenport Bet- 
ter-Built Industrial Locomotive that will FIT 
your requirements. 

During almost a half century, Davenports have 
earned an enviable reputation for stamina, 
flexibility and the ability to perform ECO- 
NOMICALLY—in every major industry on 
every continent. 

NOW, Davenports are again available for pri- 
vate purchase and your determination to re- 
duce operating costs can be 
served splendidly by one of 
these outstanding power haul- 
age units. 


Davenports are available in a 
full range of sizes in Steam, 
Gasoline, Diesel with Electric 
or Mechanical Drive—INDI- 
Better-Built VIDUALIZED to meet 


DAVENPORTS YOUR individual require- 
ore AVAILABLE in 


Se mM au ae 


ae [Mt hy i 


STEAM ments. 
GASOLINE FREE HAULAGE SURVEY 
DIESEL Davenport engineers will be glad to 
with receive a description of your haul- 
ELECTRIC age conditions—grades, curves, dis- 
Sa tances and work to be done. They 


will analyze your needs and submit 
MECHANICAL reliable recommendations to point 

DRIVE the way to haulage economy. No 
obligation whatsoever. 


Complete 
‘ Information 
on 
Request 


Export Office: BROWN & SITES CO., INC. 
50 Church St., New York Cable Address "BROSITES” 


DAVENPORT LOCUMIGTIVe WORKS 


SLER CORPORATION, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


A DIVISION OF DAVENPORT BE 











Railroad Income 


Placed at $453,000,000 


Class I railroads of the United States representing 
a total of 221,868 miles in the year ended December 
31, 1945, had an estimated net income, after interest 
and rentals, of $453,000,000, according to reports 
filed by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the Association of American Railroads, 
and made public. 


For the year 1944, net income of those roads, after 
interest and rentals, was $667,200,000. 


Net railway operating income, before interest and 
rentals, of the Class I carriers in 1945 amounted to 
$849,779,893, compared with $1,106,384,412 in 1944. 

The decrease in net railway operating income in 
1945 compared with 1944 was 23.2 per cent. This 
decrease resulted largely from a decrease in traffic 
due to the cessation of hostilities in both Europe and 
the Pacific; increased operating costs due to higher 
wages and increased costs of fuel, materials and sup- 
plies used in connection with railroad operation ; and 
increased charges to operating expenses for ac- 
celerated amortization of defense projects. 


The rate of return earned on property investment 
averaged 3.05 per cent in 1945, compared with a rate 
of return of 4.00 per cent in 1944. 

Property investment is the value of road and equip- 
ment as shown by the books of the railways including 
materials, supplies, and cash. The earnings reported 
above as net railway operating income represent the 
amount left after the payment of operating expenses 
and taxes, but before interest, rentals, and other fixed 
charges are paid. 

Total operating revenues in 1945 amounted to $8, 
902,249,173 compared with $9,436,789,812 in 1944, a 
decrease of 5.7 per cent. For the month of Decem 
ied alone, total operating revenues were $613,691,- 

363, a decrease of $14,166,299, or 18.9 per cent, under 
I Jecember, 1944. Oper ating expenses for the year 
1945 amounted to $7,051,809,332 compared with $6,- 
282,062,686 in 1944, an increase of 12.3 per cent. 

Twenty-eight Class I railroads failed to earn in- 
terest and rentals in 1945, of which twelve were in the 
Eastern District, five in the Southern Region, eleven 
in the Western District. 

Class I railroads in the Southern Region in 1945 
had an estimated net income, after interest and 
rentals, of $50,000,000 compared with $97,200,000 in 
1944. 


Those same roads in 1945 had a net railway operat- 
ing income before interest and rentals of $115,160,981 
compared with $163,226,359 in 1944. 

Operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the 
Southern Region in 1945 totaled $1,229,534,611, a 
decrease of 7.8 per cent compared with 1944, while 
operating expenses totaled $950,069,777, an increase 
of 15.2 per cent above 1944. 
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THE SOUTH’S MANUFACTURING PROGRESS 
BASED ON ITS ABUNDANT NATURAL RESOURCES 





Forest areas of the South the nation’s hardwood 
are one of the most FORE STS requirements and 36% 
valued assets of the re- of its softwood needs— 
gion. Approximately 38% of the nation’s 14.1 of all lumber cut in the U. S. 
timberlands, yielding 33 varieties of hard- : ; - : 
’ Southern pine, most prolific of the area’s 


woods, are in the Southern States. ; 
softwoods, can afford a never-ending supply 


Latest available Forest Service figures reveal of raw materials for the paper and _ plastics 
there are in the South 216 million acres of industries, as it reaches pulp size in ten years, 
commercial forests with saw timber stands while Canadian spruce, now a large source of 
totaling 401 billion board feet. pulp wood, needs fifty years to reach ma- 
In 1944 Southern forests produced 70.9% of turity for pulp making. 





Every new manufacturing plant, branch or extension that may be influenced directly or 
indirectly by the editorials, articles or advertisements in this publication, creates sales op- 
portunities for manufacturers of the nation, no matter where located. Its advertising pages 
offer an excellent opportunity for manufacturers who can supply the needed machinery, 
plant equipment, power, base materials and services. 
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WHAT ENRICHES THE SOUTH ENRICHES THE NATION 
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Rugged! 
Dependable! 


VALVES 
HYDRANTS 


and pipe line accessories 
dessa 























FLUSH 


Used in places 
where standard 
hydrant might 
interfere with 
-traffic or = in- 
dustrial opera- 
tions. 











Gate Valve 











Check Valve 


i M & H GATE VALVES are 


mounted, with double-disc 


tions. 


top, bronze mounted. 


“UA-FM”. 


without shutting off the water. 


TAPPING SLEEVES 
CHECK VALVES 
FLOOR STANDS 
LA EXTENSION STEMS 
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“ M & H PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


FIRE HYDRANTS SHEAR GATES 
GATE VaLvEs MUD VALVES. 
TAPPING VALVES FLAP VALVES 
| WALL CASTINGS SLUDGE SHOES 
| SPECIAL CASTINGS FLANGE AND 


FLARE FITTINGS 
FLANGED FITTINGS 
B &S FITTINGS 
CUTTING-IN TEES a 


M & H VALVE 


AND FITTINGS COMPANY 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 


£ 
eqenns 









HYDRANT 


Sets completely 
underground, 
accessible by 
lifting cover. 
Standard inside 
construction 
with a 2%” 
and a 4” nozzle. 


cast iron body, bronze 
parallel seat or solid 
wedge type, non-rising stem or outside screw yoke. 
They come either with flanged or screwed connec- 
abe Valves for fire protection lines are marked 

+4 “UA-FM” to denote approval of both the Under- 
AL writers and the Factory mutuals. 


M & H FIRE HYDRANTS are revolving head, dry 
They also are approved by 
Entire main valve assembly is removable 
through barrel without digging. Special Traffic Model 
is fitted with breakable bolts and stem coupling, de- 
signed to break at ground under impact. 
are made simply by renewing bolts and coupling, 


Repairs 


wl 

















effort that is being exerted by all elements of South. 
ern enterprise to throw the spotlight on Southern 
progress. Industrialists, bankers, leaders of com. 
merce and trade and executives of power, commiunica- 
tions and transportation systems are vieing with 
each other in this effort. 


No more interesting example could be cited than 
the current policy of Seaboard Airline to make use of 
its menu cards for disseminating promotional in- 
formation. 

“As you enjoy Seaboard food, take a look at your 
land,” invite these messages which are graphically 
amplified with attractive and informative pic‘ ures, 
“What’s happening to your land? 

“Already you may be asking: ‘My land?” 

“That’s exactly the point we want to get across, A 
railway dining car is a good place in which to think 
about your land. Here you have an opportunity you 
seldom have elsewhere—to enjoy good food and at 
the same time to look at the original sources o!{ that 
food—the soil. 

“The odds are that you don't hold title to any of 
the land through which you are riding; nonetheless, 
the land you see from the dining car is yours. Here’s 
why: 

“You require the production of three and a half 
acres for your food and clothes every year. So does 
every member of your family, and every person whom 
you employ. 

“You have a stake in the land almost equal to that 
of the people who have deeds to it! 

“Spread the menu out so you can see the front cover 
also. Those pictures explain why the Seaboard is in- 
terested in the land. The center photograph shows 
gully erosion, the most spectacular of soil wastage. 

“Erosion’s annual cost of almost four billion dol- 
lars to the nation is a needless burden. Erosion can 
be controlled; in fact, erosion is being controlled. 

“Examine the other picture on the cover of your 
Seaboard menu. These photographs were made in 
farmer-organized, farmer-operated soil conservation 
districts of the Southeast. These pictures show soil 
conservation measures that help keep your land per. 
manently productive. 

“The Seaboard is supporting soil conservation be- 
cause soil conservation is vital not only to this rail- 
way but also to everyone. We urge that you also en- 
courage landowners to use soil conservation methods 
which will protect their lands, and yours.” 

Here, in these messages, is an implement of two- 
fold potency. It is an interesting and valuable 
admonition to Southern farmers. It also calls atten- 
tion of the thousands of travelers on Seaboard trains 
that Southerners are on their toes, out to avail them- 
selves of every modern method for improving their 
great store of natural resources. 





Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
—John Philpot Curran. 
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Seaboard Boosts Dixie | 


Nothing is more encouraging for the future ex.. 
pansion of Southern economy than the coordinated > 
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| FRIENDLY WORKERS 5. josccoons vero ot coos 


sunshine is reflected in the traditional 


You WILL FIND THEM warm friendliness of its people. 
IN THE SMALL TO WNS Here in the small towns, where there are no 


large industries, you will find a reservoir of 
0 F G E 0 R Gl A intelligent, native-born workers with a bred-in-the-bone 


sense of fair play and the belief that an honest day’s pay deserves an honest day’s work. 
Georgia’s mild climate permits savings in plant construction and affords peak production 


conditions the year-round. Raw materials for many types of industry and rich markets for 
finished products are closeby. There is plenty of good water . . . dependable electric 


power at rates among the country’s lowest... 





excellent transportation facilities. 


Write today for booklet, “Plant the Future in Georgia,” 
which highlights the Industrial advantages of Georgia. 


e 
Our staff of Industrial Engineers has assembled accurate PLANT the Future in 
data on favorable industrial sites for specific lines of man- 
ufacture. Address Industrial Development Division, G E Oo RG ; A 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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PROVED and IMPROVED 


For Over 65 Years...! 


Layne's amazingly solid leadership in the Well Water 
System field is recognized the world over. As pioneers in 
their chosen field, they have perfected more improvements 
in quality and efficiency than all competitive firms com- 
bined. This has been proven time and time again. Those 
improvements have so distinguished Layne Well Water 
Systems and Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps that they are 
known and accepted as the standard of comparison wher- 
ever modern water producing equipment is used. 


Thousands of industries, cities, mines and irrigation 
projects, both big and little, not only prefer but demand 
that their wells and pumps be built and installed by Layne. 
They know that Layne Well Water Systems are excep- 
tionally fine in quality, outstanding in efficiency and 
always last longer. 


Layne provides valuable advisory service on all kinds 
of well water production problems and gladly extends this 
cooperation without obligation. For late literature, address 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps are available in sizes to pro- 
duce from 40 to 16,000 gallons of water per minute. High 
efficiency saves on power cost. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * 
rfolk, Va. * 


Layne-Central Co., Memphis, 
Ind. * Layne-Louisiana 
o., Monroe, La. * 


Co., Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co., y, Mo. *® 
Layne-Western Co. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. * Interna- 
tional Water Supply Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada * Layne-His- 
pano Americana, S. A., Mexico, 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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Farm Lono—Aa 


Opportunity For Bankers 


Agricultural loans offer many banks, particularly 
the so-called “country banks,” an attractive oppor. 
tunity to employ idle funds profitably. Such loans, if 
soundly made and administered, will assist farmers 
generally in carrying out the difficult program of re. 
adjustment that is necessary to stabilize agriculture 
on a sound peacetime basis. 


. Institutions other than commercial banks have 
made an increasing volume and proportion of funds 
available to farmers during the past two decades, 
These comparatively new credit sources, for the most 
part agencies of Government, have established them. 
selves as more or less permanent competitors whose 
loan policies must be thoroughly understood and 
carefully considered by commercial banks in the for. 
mulation of an expanding agricultural loan program 
if banks are to maintain their leadership in this field. 


The uses of agricultural credit obviously vary 
widely but, in a broad sense, fall either into that cate. 
gory of loans intended to perform a function of social 
rehabilitation or into the class of loans whose func. 
tion is that of the production of economic goods. 
Loans of the type which serve principally a social re- 
habilitation function do not constitute a satisfactory F 
outlet for commercial bank funds, Consequently, such F 
loans should not be considered competitive wit! the 


| services of commercial banking institutions. In the 


majority of instances, however, agricultural credit 
performs the function of supplying seasonal or short: 
term working capital to farmers for productive pur. 
poses. This type of loan and, to some extent, agricul: 


_ tural loans of a semi-fixed or a fixed capital nature do 
| constitute a proper outlet for commercial bank funds. 
Therefore, to the extent that other agencies offer to 


meet the demand for such loans they are competitive 


| with the commercial banking system. 


It should be an objective of commercial banks, par- 


| ticularly those located in and serving agricultural 
| communities, to accept the leadership in providing } 
| for the credit needs of agriculture. 


The present period of readjustment seems to be an 
especially propitious time for commercial banks to 


| reassert their leadership in this field and to bear their 
| full share of responsibility in the development of a 


broader and more sound agricultural loan program. 


| —Monthly Business Review, Federal Reserve Bank, 
| Dallas. 





The extent to which the federal .government is 


_ reaching its tentacles into the field of private enter- 


prise is indicated by the docket of the United States 
Court of Appeals in New Orleans. Of 36 cases set for 
hearing during the January term, 29 involve litiga- 
tion in which citizens are opposed by governmental 
bureaus. That is more than four-fifths of the entire 
docket. 
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~ Top executives of decentralizing industries recognize production 
trends as an efficient gauge of industrial opportunity. 

par: 

ural 

Jing ; 


Consider the trend in the Gulf South area: in Texas, Louisiana 

and Mississippi alone, manufacturing facilities were expanded by expenditures 
of $1,768,000,000 during four recent years.* This is more than a trend. 

It is an invitation to the Gulf South. 





e al 
S to If your industry is seeking friendly, skilled labor, low-cost natural gas fuel, 
heir rich storehouses of natural resources and easy access to rich domestic 

of a and Pan American markets, let us help you obtain the specific information 
‘am. ; : : 

3 required by your business or industry. 


*For expansion of production facilities alone (July 1, 1940- 
June 30, 1944). Does not include airports, camps or other 
purely military installations. 


UNITED GAS...SERVING THE 


For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Industrial Deviopment Executive. 


For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, Soa 
Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA ond 
FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
Marshall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 
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A GRAND 
STATE TO VISIT 





Spring — and visitors — come early ‘to 
South Carolina. Right now, you can see 
world-famous gardens at the height of 
glorious bloom, enjoy outdoor sports in 
mild, brisk weather, drive from the Blue 
Ridge mountains to the blue Atlantic on | 
magnificent highways. | 


YOU’LL LIKE TO LIVE HERE, TOO! 





A grand state to visit, South Carolina 
is also a grand state for individuals and | 
industry to live in! Here are abundant 
natural resources, excellent shipping fa- 
cilities, moderate tax and power rates, | 
and intelligent, native-born people. Write | 
today for a professional study of South 
Carolina’s advantages as related to your 
particular business. And for vacation in- 
formation, mail the coupon below. State | 
Research, Planning & Devel- 
opment Board, Dept. E, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


South farolina 


State Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. E, Columbia, S. C. 


















Please send your new illustrated pamphlet, ‘There's Lots 
to See and De in South Carolina.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS... 














RFC Loans Pass $450,000,000 


Small business loans of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation crossed the $450 millions mark in Feb. 
ruary. 

“Through February 13, 1946, a total of 22,614 loans 
of $100,000 or less had been authorized to business 
enterprises located in every state of the Union,” Mr, 
Charles B. Henderson, Chairman of the Board of Di. 
rectors, RFC, announced. “More than one-half of 
these small business loans have been authorized since 
February 21, 1942. 

“The average per loan was $19,900, and more than 
half were in amounts of $10,000 or less. 

“One loan for $300 was made to a fisherm:n in 
Maine, and another for a like sum to a job printer in 
California. A woman in Tacoma, Washington, re. 
ceived $500 to enlarge a vegetable and fruit stand 
near her home, and in Florida another got a sitilar 
sum needed to open a beauty shop. In Mississi})pi a 
loan kept a steam laundry in operation, and in Min- 
nesota the owner of a small variety store obtained 
enough to tide him over. 

“A majority of RFC’s small business loans were 
made in co-operation with banks. In some cases the 
bank authorized the loan with RFC participa‘ ing, 
and in other instances RFC authorized the comunit- 
ment with a bank taking a share in the loan. RFC 
makes direct loans to business enterprises only when 
bank credit is not available to help finance a busi- 
ness enterprise of sufficient soundness to assure re- 
payment of the amount borrowed. 

“RFC loan agencies, of which there are 31, loc:ted 
strategically throughout the United States, have au- 
thority to make direct business loans up to $100,000 
on their own iniative. In cases where banks par- 
ticipate, RFC loan agencies may approve such com- 
mitments up to $350,000. 

“Possession of authority to enter into loan com- 
mitments with small business without awaiting 
Washington approval, extended to the loan agencies 
by RFC Board action on February 21, 1942, greatly 
facilitated the financing of small subcontractors dur- 
ing the period of war production. Currently, small 
business loans are being authorized by the 31 RFC 
loan agencies, preferably with bank participation, in 
order to speed up reconversion and to finance post- 
war business expansion.” 


















































Those who argued for a rigid limitation on price 
controls to the duration of hostilities warned at the 
time the policy was adopted that any temporizing 
with the time element, any timidity in breaking off 
controls with the end of actual fighting would encour- 
age their projection far into the peace period, delay 
the day of recovery and quite possibly seal the doom 
of the free enterprise system. 

We know now that these fears were not fanciful. 
Congress has been frightened into delaying a formal 
declaration of the war’s end, an act which would 
automatically remove most of the economic controls. 
The fiction that we still are at war continues. 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 
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“ Americans live together in a society dedicated to ible national wealth by the example and precept of 

wd the principle that government is the servant, not the their group action. There is obviously no comparison 

te master of the people. When, as such, we not only between these and groups whose sole purpose is mate- 

he tolerate but, through government, encourage eco- rial acquisition, despite labor's fraternalistic claims, 

1 nomic groups whose sole purpose is selfish advance- which are no more than window dressing used to 

Cc ment, then we have planted and are cultivating the foster the idea of class consciousness. 

. seeds of revolution. We are inviting economic, polit- Selfish social groups—in the past, trusts; and at 

% ical and spiritual disaster at the hands of unscru- present, unions—attract and stimulate ruthless 
pulous, vet well organized minorities, leaders. If the motives that lie behind the creation 

lor a social group formed for economic purposes to of a social group are selfish, its leaders, of necessity, 

become predatory is, in the very nature of things, in- must keep that selfishness aroused and intensify it, 
evitable. The best of these groups are indifferent to in order to maintain their leadership. They them- 

- society as a whole; most of them openly subsist at selves must be the personification of selfishness. 

e society’s expense. They substitute self-aggrandize- Just as the so-called rugged individualists, who may 

2 ment for social welfare and progress. They drag the have been rugged but who were not individualists, 

ff high ideals of patriotism and prosperity through the schemed and plotted in their selfish exploitation of 

" muck of petty quarrels provoked in the hope of gain- the nation’s resources and citizens in the 19th cen- 

7 ing some special advantage for themselves. tury, so do their counterparts in labor plot today. 

. When such groups, since justly legislated out of The rugged individualists took more and more rope; 
existence, were formed by capital and management, eventually they hanged themselves, via the medium 

L we called them trusts. Today, made up of American of an aroused people’s legislative regulation. Labor 

1 workingmen and women, they are known as labor is now hauling in the rope with both hands; at the 

d unions. There is little to choose between them. present rate it will be but a short time before cor- 

" Social groupings for religious, educational, char- rective legal measures will restrain or destroy labor 





ituble or fraternal purposes seek to add to the intang- 
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unions and place their less careful leaders behind bars. 
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THE SOUTH KNOWS BETTER 


by 
Thurman Sensing 


Director of Research 
Southern States Industrial Council 


enough to tell the people the truth. We need 

statesmen in our government who will stand up 
for what is best for the next generation rather than 
what is expedient for the next election. There is little 
indication that we have either, or if we do have either, 
they seem to be simply “voices crying in the wilder- 
ness.” 

We wondered sometimes during the past few years 
whether we could win the peace even though we won 
the war. We know now that that was not idle wonder- 
ment. We know now that the peace is being lost much 
more rapidly than the war was being won. 

The people of this nation were not awed or in- 
timidated by fascism in Germany or Japan. They ave 
not likely to be impressed or influenced by state so- 
cialism in Great Britain or communism in Russia. 
The danger to this nation, however, is that the peo- 
ple do not realize that these same doctrines antago- 
nistic to the American way of life are daily being 
paraded before our eyes as desirable by persons in 
high places within our own nation. It makes no dif. 
ference whether this country is “ism-ized” from with- 
out or within. The result is just the same—we no 
longer have the America which our forefathers 
founded and for which our fathers and our sons have 
died. ; 

If the leaders of this nation had courage, they would 
tell the people that war must be paid for and that 
there is no easy way to do it. Instead of that they 
attempt to laugh off the cost of the war. 

The South knows better. The South suffered defeat 
some 80 years ago in a terribly devastating war. The 
South’s invested capital was wiped out, much of its 
land ravaged, most of its manpower lost. The South 
had no lend-lease or United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration to help it make a 
comeback. The South has come back through the 
sheer grit and unremitting toil and energy and thrift 
and determination of its people. This was, and is, the 
only way. 

Yet our leaders now tell the people that the national 
debt makes no difference because we owe it to each 
other, that a large debt is a national blessing. They 
do not tell the people that this nation is more bank- 
rupt than ever before in its history, that the govern- 
ment bonds with which our banks and our safety 
boxes are crammed do not represent real wealth, but 
instead represent the value of goods which were de. 
stroyed by war. 

If they had courage, they would make it clear to 
the people that we have had no prosperity since 1940, 
that we have created no wealth since 1940, that we 
have bent all our efforts to destroying wealth. They 
would tell the people that the increase in bank 


|e need leaders in this country with courage 
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deposits since 1940 does not represent an increase in 
assets but an increase in liabilities. They would tel] 
the people that we have been living on borrowed 


money since 1940 just as if an individual had gone’ 


out that year, mortgaged his property for all or more 
than it was worth, and had then proceeded to live 
high on the proceeds. They would tell the people that 
the national debt is twice the total assessed value of 
all the taxable property of this nation. 

The war had to be won regardless of the cost —we 
all know that—but only an economic idiot or a per- 
son activated by purely selfish motives would at- 
tempt to laugh off this cost and say it makes no dif. 
ference. Have we preserved democracy in the \ orld 
at a cost of three hundred billion dollars withou: be. 
ing willing to pay the bill? If we do not face the fact 
that the bill must be paid then we may be sure that 
we have not preserved democracy in the world and 
that we fought the war in vain. 

This nation was builded upon the principle tht a 
debt was something to be avoided, but once incurred 
should be paid. Is it possible that honesty and tlirift 
and integrity in our national finances are beconiing 
lost virtues? 

This nation did not lose World War [1—but it lost 
its wealth in the winning of it. This lost wealt' is 
represented by our government’s promise to pay. We 
have only two alternatives, repudiation of this 
promise to pay or making good this promise to jay. 
The American people have never repudiated and this 
is no time for them to start. Yet our government is 
blocking the only way, the way the South knows so 
well, by which this promise to pay may be made good. 
It can only be made good by allowing full sway to 
traditional American initiative and productive 
power. 

Yet what is happening? Instead of everybody be 
ing busy at work, we find the government interfering 
with the traditional free bargaining power of em- 
ployer and employee and making it almost impossible 
to gear all the elements of industry to full produc- 
tion. We find the government being influenced, even 
almost dictated, to, by the leaders of organized 
minorities rather than the government acting in be- 
half of the great majority of the people. We find the 
government hamstringing what productive effort is 
still operating with a bureaucratic OPA, whose un- 
economic schemes and contradicting regulations are 
keeping people idle and shelves empty. What does it 
profit the people to have prices regulated on goods 
that do not exist? We find the government attempt- 
ing to delude the people with grandiose ideas that 
they can get something for nothing—that socialized 
medicine and unemployment insurance and old-age 
pensions and high wages and shorter working hours 
are things that can be created simply by government 
order without requiring corresponding effort on the 
part of the people to provide them. 

Are the American people to be deluded by these 


doctrines? Must they be mollycoddled? Are they. 


afraid to face the facts? It is not to be believed that 
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they are. It is time for the people of this nation to 
awaken to their dangers. It is time for them to 
demand leaders with the courage to give them the 
facts and with the statesmanship to put the welfare 
of the nation above their own selfish interests and 
above their own political party. 

There are some indications that the South has such 
Jeadership. Perhaps the South can lead the way. 


Knoxville JCC Blazes Trail 


Communities of all types—small towns as well as 
cities—want to grow in wealth and size. 

One reason why some communities grow faster than 
others is to be found in the dynamic policies pursued 
in their communities by some of the junior business 
organizations. These future business men of America 
are demonstrating that, while wisdom may be a prod- 
uct of age and experience, progressive energy is us- 
ually an attribute of youth; that wisdom and energy, 
working as a team, are unbeatable. 

An outstanding example of the effectiveness of 
Southern organizations of this kind is to be found in 
the current activities of the Knoxville Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In telling the story of its city to the 
business world, this up and coming group states facts 
with such confidence and conviction that the merit of 
what is told cannot be ignored. They throw spotlight 
on Knoxville’s advantages with telling effect. 

There is no puffing or glamorizing in their messages 
sent out to prospective plant owners—just plain, un- 
deniable facts, set forth in such clear fashion as to grip 
the attention of even the hardiest of skeptics. 

To promote the interests of a community in such ef- 
fective manner, two things are indispensable: to know 
that there is a story to tell and to know how to tell it. 
The KJCC shows that it knows both. Its publicity 
places emphasis on data that industrialists investi 
gate first in the planning of new plants. 


It calls attention to the sterling qualities of South- 
ern labor—its intelligence and loyalty, its native-born 
characteristics, its plentiful supply. It lists the record 
of these skilled and semi-skilled workers, 75,000 of 
whom kept, without a leak, the biggest secret of the 
war, the atomic bomb. It explains succinctly, also, the 
South’s power-making resources, their abundance and 
economy. 

It cites the industries already established in the 
community and emphasizes that some of these are 
among the most important in the nation. It lists these 
in detail: huge aluminum, plastic, organic chemical, 
ferro-alloy, communication equipment, electrolytic, 
constructional, and apparel plants, together with 
many others. It points out that these firms had good 
reasons for locating where they did. 

It reminds industrial capitalists of the many thou- 
sands of young executives and specially trained tech- 
nicians that are being returned to the area by the 
nation’s armed forces. Many of these, it asserts, must 
be looked to as plant managers of the future. It ex- 
plains that they are coming back to their homes, eager 
and ambitious, and better equipped with newly ac- 
quired skills and abilities. 

It demonstrates that its city is within twenty-four 









hours’ reach of 51 per cent of the population of the 
country through excellent transportation facilities— 
a strategic marketing centefewith easy access to Gulf 
ports. It points out the sales opportunity that these 
advantages afford. y 

It pictures the city as an“important supply base 
for untold raw materials—minéral, timber and agri- 
culture; asserts that the community has become the 
new industrial frontier by reason of being within this 
pool of abundant supplies. It graphically portrays 
that living conditions in the area are ideal ; that avail- 
able plant sites are of the most desirable type. It 
leaves little untold that is worth telling. 

Communities that do not grow as fast as they would 
like will find inspiration in the example set by the 
enterprising young business men of Knoxville. 


Round Peg in a Square Hole 


According to the law that created it the functions 
of the Department of Commerce and the duties of its 
secretary are to “foster, promote and develop the for- 
eign and domestic commerce, the mining, manufac- 
turing, shipping and fishing industries and the trans- 
portation facilities of the United States.” 

It is illuminating to see how the present se¢retary 
is performing the clearly outlined duties of his high 
office. Was he “fostering, promoting and developing” 
these interests when he caused the department to is- 
sue a report that industry could increase wages to a 
specific level without such action increasing prices? 
This assumption was at first accepted by President 
Truman and his policies were guided erroneously by 
it. It was not until February 15 that the President 
repudiated it. 

When the President at last publicly acknowl- 
edged that wages were the bones and sinews of the 
dog that wagged the price tail under the guidance 
of management’s brain it was only natural to assume 
that his Secretary of Commerce should be spending 
his time studying the effects that this new adminis- 
tration policy would have on “foreign and domestic 
commerce.” But where were his thoughts and where 
was he? 

While policies that vitally affected the future of 
every business and every business man were (and 
for that matter still are) in the making, policies that 
are the vital and primary care of his department, the 
Secretary was backing an American Labor Party 
candidate who had communist support for a Congres- 
sional seat from New York against a candidate of 
the Democratic Party. He was also addressing a 
meeting of a CIO union composed of so-called “white 
collar” members in Cleveland. 

It is utterly rediculous for business to expect fair 
and impartial consideration from a government that 
permits the political idol of every radical and sub- 
versive element in our nation, the man who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously plays to the Communist 
party line by fanning the flames of discord between 
us, to pretend to represent business as Secretary of 
Commerce. No other reason for his dismissal is 
needed than that he is not performing the statutory 
functions entrusted to his care, 
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DALLAS|INI 


ROM the fertile soil of war pro- 

duction know-how, a great crop 

of new manufacturing enter- 
prises is sprouting in Dallas 
County, Texas. 

This central aspect stands out 
clear in Dallas County’s picture of 
reconversion progress since VJ 
Day. 

Skill and production experien:e 
acquired during the operations of 
the Texas plant of North Americ: n 
Aviation, Ine., which at war’s end 
retracted into its original factory :t 





Left—Dallas Tank Company’s sphe-- 
ical propane gas tank. 


Below — Two-seater merry-go-round 
made by Glasco Manufacturing Co. 
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INDUSTRY TURNS TO 
PEACETIME PRODUCTION 


by Clifton Blackman 


Above—Gin stands coming off production lines of Murray Company, cotton 
tolif in makers. 
Inglewood, Calif., have been the s ' 


starting point for many of these 
new post-war manufacturing ac- 
tivities. 

Largest is the operation of the 
Texas Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Company, housed in some 
400,000 square feet of the former 
North American Aviation plant at 
Dallas, which was launched with 
production contracts totaling in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000 and a projected 
employment of more than 1,500 
workers by next August. The new 
concern has a contract from Fair- 
child Airplane and Engine Corpora- 
tion to produce 200 complete air- 
planes of Fairchild’s four-place F’- 
24 design as well as a number of 
component units of Fairchild’s C-82 
cargo plane. 

The new firm also holds a con- 
tract with Globe Aircraft Company 
to build 1,500 complete Swifts, the 
company’s personal plane. Along 
with options from Fairchild and 
Globe to increase the quantities of 
their contracts, Texas Engineering 
and Manufacturing Company has 
contracts to convert Army trans- 
ports for airline use and is nego- 
tiating with other aircraft manufac- 
(Turn to Next Page) 


Below—Clearview venetian blind, the product of Outside Venetian Blind Co. 
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turers and airlines for additional 
production contracts. 

With plant facilities and produc. 
tion. know-how to handle all types 
of manufacture of metal products, 
the Texas Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Company will also under- 
take contract production of any 
consumer goods items on which it 
secures orders, including = such 
products as metal furniture, kitchen 
ranges and refrigerators, it is point- 
ed out by Robert McCulloch, gen- 
eral partner of the new enterprise. 

Emerging also as one of the po- 
tentially great industrial plants of 
the Southwest is Ibis Industries, 
Ine., of Dallas, whose plant 
launched by former war workers 
has started production with more 
than a quarter of a million dollars 
of orders on hand for vending ma- 
chines for soft drinks, a deep freeze 
chest, a hairdryer for beauty shops 

(Continued on page 77) 


Above—Saw made by Little Giant Tree Feller Co. is designed to cut the 
tree off flat with the ground and also to saw the trunk into pieces. 


Below—Guiberson Corporation’s metal kitchen cabinet. 


Below—Experimental autoplane of Southern Aircraft division of Portable 
Products Corp. The unit is a combination highway and flying machine. 
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HANDCUFFING FREE ENTERPRISE 


HE war is over and the return 

to the normal, free enterprise 

system is—or should be—under 
way. We are finding that bureauc- 
racy is slow to surrender its priv- 
ileges—particularly slow to sur- 
render extra privileges that it had 
secured during the war. 

We are going to get back to a 
sound order if business men are able 
to lead the way and convince others 
that it is the right way. This is 
dearly a business problem. Yet, 
time and again, I have seen business 
men dismiss bad situations arising 
out of these conditions with nothing 
more than “It will work out.” 

I am reminded of a sermon deliv- 
ered by a good friend of mine, Dr. 
William V. Gardner of Atlanta. His 
text was from the book of Exodus, 
“And I said unto them, whosoever 
hath any gold, let them break it off. 
So they gave it me; then I cast it 
into the fire, and there came out this 
calf.” Aaron was trying to explain 
te Moses whence came the golden 
calf which they were worshipping. 

Aaron lied. The calf did not come 
out of the fire. The gold was melted 
and man made the golden calf. 
Neither golden calves nor events 
happen. Whether it is a golden 
image or the affairs of state, man 
and man alone makes them. It will 
not “work out.” Nothing will “work 
out.” The mind of man, and the 
mind of man alone, works out prob- 
lems. 

The mind of man will determine 
the order of society in which we are 
living ten, twenty, or thirty years 
hence. If the free enterprise system 
loses out, it will be very largely due 
to the fact that business men who 
understand this system so well have 
failed to do their part in supporting 
it. 

Unfortunately, the injury this 
principle has suffered from the busi- 
ness fraternity does not end with 
apathy. It has been undermined 
often by the attempts of business 
groups to invoke government aid in 
securing special privileges that they 
could not obtain under free enter- 
prise. 

In my industry for example—the 
dairy industry—many milk distrib- 
utors favor the retention of every- 
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other-day delivery after the war. 
Because some of their competitors 
may want to go back to every-day 
delivery, they have been seriously 
considering asking for the retention 
of O. D. T. for the sole purpose of 
enforcing by decree or order every- 
other-day delivery. 

These milk distributors 
government by decree to the extent 
that it favors their selfish interest. 
Of course, these same distributors 
would be very unhappy if the milk 
carton manufacturers were to seek 
the continuance of W.P.B. for the 
purpose of allocating milk cartons. 

Let us take another example. In 
certain inter-state milk markets, 
the Federal Government has issued 
milk marketing orders which fix the 
prices that milk distributors pay 
farmers for milk and which set 
forth market-wide pooling of the 
proceeds of milk. Recently, respon- 
sible representatives of one of the 
largest industries in the country 
were investigating this milk scheme 
with a view to adapting it to their 
industry so that under a govern- 
ment decree they might set up a na- 
tional pricing policy. 

Any attempt to regulate competi- 
tion or stabilize prices or wages for 
one group increases the insecurity 
of other groups. The result is that 
all groups soon want the same se- 
curity. In other words, you cannot 
have government by decree for one 
part of the economy without gov- 
ernment by decree for the rest. 

Any failure on the part of busi- 
ness to keep its house in order is an 
open invitation to some government 
agency to take over. 

Right now the free enterprise 
principle is being threatened by 
another form of attrition. Recon- 
version is causing some unemploy- 
ment. We are being told by labor 
leaders, congressmen—yes, and by 
local chambers of commerce, in 
other words by business men—that 
the Government must do something. 
Yet, very clearly the danger is that 
Government will do too much. Pub- 


want 


lic works are no cure for anything. 
Money spent this way at this time 
will slow up reconversion—add to 
the nation’s inflationary public debt 
—slow up the contraction that 
should be taking place in this coun- 
try’s bureaucratic superstructure. 

The best way to prevent bureau- 
cratic encroachment from going 
too far is not to get it started. You 
will recall that after the last war 
there were so many strikes in Italy 
that the average employee was 
working hardly more than half the 
time. Mussolini and his Black 
Shirts seized power and soon en- 
deared themselves to the industrial- 
ists by outlawing strikes. 

“That is what we need—a strong 
man to make these laborers behave,” 
thought the industrialists. And so 
they joined with Mussolini’s group. 
For a time the industrialists had 
their freedom. However, Mussolini 
found that he could not keep the 
country under control unless he 
controlled them too. Soon manage- 
ment was placed in the same 
straight jacket. Then other groups 
were brought under control. Final- 
ly the Church was silenced. ; 

Germany later followed much ° 
the same pattern of events. The rot- 
ten thing we have seen there is noth- 
ing but the ripe fruit of any ism that 
places much power in the hands of 
“the state.” 

In the end we will have the meas- 
ure we deserve of freedom — and 
free enterprise. Also the leadership 
that business provides will largely 
determine whether we worship an- 
other golden calf or follow a path 
that leads to a better future for all 
of us. 

No, the philosophy “It will work 
out” will definitely not work. I have 
no doubt that things will work out 
eventually—but not by themselves. 
Rather they will work out because 
we, the people, will unravel the 
knots and untangle the problems 
and pave the way for a better future 
by clear thinking. By the applica- 
tion of common horse sense to every- 
day life. 

lor several years now we have 
been absorbed in problems of inter- 
national scope—our lives have been 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Cattle grazing Pangola grass at the Florida Experiment Station. 


LORIDA farmers produced rec- 

ord crops of sorely needed foods 

and fibers during the war and 
thereby placed agriculture in the 
ranks of big business in their state. 
istimated income received by Flor- 
ida farmers, vegetable and citrus 
growers and livestock men in 1945 
is around 348 million dollars, ap- 
proximately 288 million from crops 
and 60 million from livestock. 

This compares with a total income 
of 277 million dollars in 1944 and 
receipts ranging from 100 to 150 
million 10 and 12 years ago. Produc- 
tion has materially increased, in- 
come more than doubled during the 
last decade. 

Continued production of crops, 
livestock and animal products at 
about the same level as in 1945 has 
been requested in 1946 goals, but it 
is anticipated that farm income will 
drop between 10 and 15 per cent this 
year. 


Seek Future Markets 


During the war years little diffi- 
culty has been encountered in sell- 


ing everything produced on_ the 
farm, so great has been the demand 
for products of all kinds. However, 
agricultural leaders both in Florida 
and nationally foresee the time 
when wider markets must be sought, 
particularly for Florida citrus 
fruits. Being a tree crop, the acre- 
age in production cannot be reduced 
one year and increased the next. 
Florida’s production of citrus 
fruit has doubled during every dec- 
ade since 1910. It is estimated at 86 


Right—Experiment station assistant ex- 

amines corn wrapped in pliofilm for 

shipment via air express to Detroit. 

Corn so wrapped will keep fresh for 

two weeks in cold storage, for five days 
at room temperature. 
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million boxes during the 1945-46 
season—50 million oranges, 32 mil- 
lion grapefruit and 4 million tan- 
gerines. 

Processing has taken a larger and 
larger percentage of the crop since 
1920, when the budding canning in- 
dustry produced 2,000 cases. Ten 
years later canners processed slight- 
ly over a million cases, and in 1944- 
45 they turned out well over 34 mil- 
lion cases for the markets of the 
world, accounting for 29,097,351 
field boxes of Florida fruit. 

Frozen citrus juices, single 
strength and concentrated, and seg- 
ments are almost certain to come 
into wider and wider use as con- 


sumers throughout the country 
switch more and more to cold. 
processed foods. Research by Ir, A, 
LL. Stahl at the University of Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Gainesville has shown the fe: sibil- 
ity of concentrating citrus juice by 
freezing and centrifuging. Conimer. 
cial manufacturers already are us. 
ing this process and others in pro- 
ducing concentrated juices. 

The citrus by-products indus: ries 
are growing also—including the 
manufacture of marmalades, iileo- 
hol, oil, candies, molasses, livestock 
feeds, pectin, wines, and other prod- 
ucts. Over 2 million dollars are be. 
ing spent in Tampa now in expand. 
ing citrus packing plants, canneries 
and allied industries, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

A recent summary revealed that 
there are about 325 packing and 
marketing organizations handling 
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fresh citrus in Florida, 55 canneries, 
15 citrus pulp plants and &6 other 
processors, 


To Market In Rubber Coats 


There seems little doubt that 
many of Florida’s fresh fruits and 
vegetables will move to market in 
rubber coats when supplies of raw 
rubber again become abundant. A 
new wrapping material, called plio- 
film, has been found to permit fresh 
fruits and vegetables to breathe or 
give off carbon dioxide without ap- 
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preciable losses of moisture, appear- 
ance, taste, vitamins or quality 
either on cold storage or on the re- 
tail stand. It’s the substance that 
now lines the inside of that 15¢ 
package of smoking tobacco you 
buy. 

Dr. Stahl some years ago, after 
exhaustive study, appraised the effi- 
ciencies of various materials for 
fruit and vegetable wrappers. He 
recognized the possibilities of plio- 
film, a transparent synthetic plastic 
made largely of rubber hydrochlor- 


Left—Over 29,000,000 boxes of Flor- 
ida’s 1944-45 citrus crop went to 55 
canneries such as this one at Lake 


Alfred. 


ide by Goodyear. He tested it in the 
Florida Experiment Station’s hor- 
ticultural laboratories and found it 
to be almost ideal for fresh fruits 
and vegetables. In addition to being 
transparent, it is tasteless, odorless, 
tough, durable, not attacked by in- 
sects, vermin or molds, and can be 
heat-sealed to fit the form of the ob- 
ject which it encloses. 

Wrapped in pliofilm, citrus fruits 
can be kept in good condition on cold 
storage for a year, but about four 
months has been the practical time 
for fruit to be marketed. It thus of- 
fers possibilities of spreading the 
market season for Florida fruit to 
all months in the year. 

In Dr. Stahl’s tests pliofilm wrap- 
pers have more than doubled the 
marketable life of peaches, both un- 
der refrigeration and at room tem- 
peratures. It cut weight losses of 
fresh vegetables, to 5 per cent of the 
amount occurring in’ unwrapped 
ones, and preserved color, flavor and 
general appearance. Both individ- 
ual wrappers and heavy pliofilm 
bags were effective with cabbage, 
lettuce, celery, peppers, cucumbers, 
eggplant, tomatoes, onions, carrots, 
cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, broc- 

(Continued on Page 66) 


Left—Florida farmers raised 155,000 
acres of oats in 1944-45, or more than 
10 times the acreage of a decade ago. 
The Quincy red oats shown are on the 
H. W. Thompson farm, Waukeenah. 


Below—Peanuts were grown on 243,- 

000 acres of Florida land. The 200- 

acre field of A. H. Hancock, Green- 

ville, yielded about 1,200 pounds per 
acre 

















Flame Cultivator Cuts 


Cotton Hoeing Costs 


RICE Chrenleigh McLemore, of 

Montgomery, Ala., like many 

other cotton producers, began to 
ponder the question of complete 
mechanization of the cotton crop 
when the first cotton picker was an- 
nounced. Publicity given the Italian 
flame throwers prior to the seizure 
of Ethiopia made him curious about 
the application of spurts of flame to 
weeds, and about the ability of crop 
plants to withstand heat. He built 
his own flame thrower and began his 
experiments. Eventually he had de- 
veloped a practical flame cultivator, 
or weeder, which has been further 
perfected as tests have been con- 
tinued. 

Developmental and_ production 
rights have since been awarded by 
Mr. McLemore to the Fijelen Com- 
pany, which has now made the ar- 
rangement with the New Holland 
Company of New Holland, Pa., for 
the production and distribution of 
the equipment in this country. Both 
the equipment and the process of 
flame cultivation are covered by 
patents. 

Mr. McLemore’s original theory 
that the fibrous stalks of the cotton 
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plant could resist flame that would 
kill the surrounding weeds has now 
been thoroughly proved. Complete 
knowledge of what a flame culti- 
vator could do under farm condi- 
tions with various other crops could 
not be established during the war 
period, when only a limited number 
of implements could be produced, 
and the full range of the imple- 
ment’s potentialities has not yet 
been covered. But much has been 
learned about flame cultivation. 

Tests have been made in the cul- 
tivation not only of cotton, but of 
other important products such as 
cane, corn, orchards, and trucks and 
the great labor saving advantages 
of the equipment have been so thor- 
oughly established at both research 
stations and in practical operation 
that quantity production of the 
flame cultivator is now being 
launched. The implement is being 
manufactured under the trade name 
of “Sizz-Weeder.” Current schedules 
‘all for the production of both two- 
row and four-row units. 

The flame cultivator is described 
as a substitute for the hoe. Under av- 
erage conditions, the two-row unit 


Left—Postwar flame thrower for deal. 

ing death to weeds in corn and cotton 

fields is the invention of Price C. Me. 
Lemore, veteran of World War II. 


is said to do the work of 25 cotton 
hoe-hands. Whereas the cost of 
hand-hoeing cotton runs from *° to 
$4 an acre, the cost of flame weeding 
is less than 50 cents per acre. The 
tlame destroys all surface seeds and 
makes weeding a progressively less 
difficult operation in the coiton 
field. 

The Sizz-Weeder operates on 
either kerosene or on propane or 
butane gas. The fuel is piped to four 
burners in the two-row weeder or 
eight burners in the four-row mo Jel. 
It is ignited by spark plug at the 
burner and a hot jet flame is thrown 
from the burner into the plant row, 
the burner being adjustable in 
height and held in position by skids 
which regulate the distance of ‘he 
flame from the ground. This entire 
mechanism is mounted in the rear 
of the tractor and drawn down the 
rows, making it a simple matter to 
use the regular tractor cultivator on 
the front. In this way the space be- 
tween rows and the rows themselves 
are cultivated at the same time. 

Flame cultivation had an early 
practical use in the sugar cane fields 
of Louisiana. Most of the required 
labor had been drained from the 
area by high paid war work. The 
great cane industry was in dire 
straits, when researchers who had 
been working on the mechanization 
of cane production for several years 
before the war came out at the criti- 
cal moment with four different 
types of cane cutters. About this 
time the flame cultivator made its 
advent. The flame cultivator proved 
successful in the field, in saving both 
time and money, and is now looked 
to asa must in the growing of sugar 
‘ane. 

Iixperimental use of flame culti- 
vation can be described as spectacu- 
lar in the cotton fields. Of primary 
importance is the work done at the 
Delta Experiment Station, at Stone 
ville, Mississippi. Although satis 
factory results were obtained in 
1943, several “bugs” in the machine 
were discovered and eliminated. 
(The results of this test are avail 
able in Circular 118 of the Missis 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion.) At this time it was necessary) 

(Continued on page 64) 
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UCCESSFUL tests of a con- 

tainer method of expediting and 

simplifying the handling of cer- 
tain classes of freight were com- 
pleted in Birmingham early last 
month when the L&N Railroad made 
a regularly consigned shipment us- 
ing the new system. 

Basically, the system is planned 
to take freight from point of origin 
to point of destination with a mini- 
mum of handling, and with the 
cargo being undistributed through- 
out the trip. 

The two components of the system 
are a large metal container having 
wheels mounted on hydraulic jacks, 
and a hydraulic jacking system 
mounted on a standard truck trailer. 

The containers are lightweight 
metal boxes eight feet high, eight 
feet wide and twenty feet long. They 
are capable of handling 20,000 
pounds. When loaded at the point of 
origin, they are jacked onto their 
own wheels and pulled onto adjust- 
able tracks on the trailer where the 
wheels are raised and the container 
becomes a component part of the 
truck, equivalent to the body. 

Delivered to a flat car, the jack 
on the trailer raises the tracks to 


Right—W. C. McMurry, inventor of the 
container and trailer unit. 
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Above—Containers on trailer and on railroad car. The trailer has no springs, 
but sidesway is eliminated and stability added by special design. 


New Container System on 


Louisville and Nashville 


the level of the car bed. A hand op- 
erated lift on the container raises 
the load and frees two sets of 
wheels, a winch attached to the 
truck, and a permanent part of the 


equipment, pulls the container into 
place on the flat car where the lift 
allows it to settle firmly on the car 
floor. 

Unloading is a duplicate proce- 
dure in reverse. The container jacks 
itself up and is pulled to the trailer 
bed. The load is delivered direct 
from the container at consignee’s 
warehouse or place of business. 

In the demonstration on Febru- 
ary 1, a load of freight was put on 
the L&N’s “Silver Bullet” freight 
train in Louisville and delivered to 
the Birmingham vards. Two and one 
half hours after it was put out of 
the train in the yards, the trailer 
was making door-to-door delivery of 
the cargo. Railway officials figured 
that over 24 hours were saved on the 
Birmingham end of the run. 

Ienvisioned as an immediate use 
of the container system is the han- 
dling of general freight. Particular- 
ly suitable for handling furniture 
and similar commodities, the con- 
tainer could be loaded on the trailer 
at a house door, sealed and deliv- 
ered to the railroad. At the town of 
destination it would be taken off by 
another trailer and delivered to a 

(Continued on page 66) 
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South’s Contracts Total 
$100,950,000 in January 


Industrial 
and private 
work show 


strength 


Top of page—The Hecht Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., will erect a $2,000,000 
branch department store in nearby 
Silver Spring, Md. According to an 
announcement by Charles B. Dulcan, 
Sr., Hecht vice president and general 
manager, the new store will provide 
approximately 136,000 square feet of 
selling space in three floors and base- 
ment. Designed by William Lescaze 
New York architect, the building will 
have a limestone front. Its foundations 
will provide for addition of other floors 
as needed. Escalators, air conditioning 
and elevators for both passengers and 
freight will be part of the equipment. 
Adjoining parking facilities will have 
the capacity for handling 2000 cars 
daily. 
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strong start in 1946 with January con- 
tracts for projects below the Mason 
and Dixon line totaling $100,950,000, or 
almost thirty-six per cent above the figure 
for the first month of 1945. 
The strong features of the current Janu- 
ary figure were the $37,730,000 for indus- 
trial projects and $26,166,000 for private 


Q strong sta construction got off to a 


building. Public building totaled $15,1.1,- 
000; highway construction, $12,609,400 
and engineering projects, $9,324,000. 

Compared with the December total, ihe 
January figure represented a six per cent 
decrease, much of which was for the three 
publicly financed types of work—public 
building, engineering construction «and 
roads, streets and bridges. 

The combined total for private buiid- 
ing and industrial contracts in January 
was $63,896,000, as compared with the 
$59,052,000 for these two types of work 
in December. While private building was 
$33,657,000 in December and $26,166,000 
in January, industrial awards were $25,- 


South’s Construction by Types 














January, 1946 Contracts 
Contracts Awarded 
Contracts to be January 
Awarded Awarded 1945 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, Aud- 
itoriums, Fraternal) ............ $ 1,431,000 $ 10,322,000 $ 299,000 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) ...... 8,316,000 5,272,000 814,000 
Residential Apartments, Hotels, 
SOEMEOD 55 ono ss sn cuwwieuresses 14,170,000 13,563,000 2,293,000 
EDD PLES ORE NG Pasi ssGkasaks ses eaeaks 2,249,999 3,383,000 197,000 
$ 26,166,000 $ 32,540,000 $ 3,603,000 
RIUMPUSMMRMAT, ec ccvcscecevscccece $ 37,730, $ 65,891,000 $32,342,000 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal and 
BMREEMD 6:0: wn 996048 6a 0844050 $ 9,759,000 $ 24,960,000 $15,579,000 
INE Ss 5s Neb cseegbveecssscaeawee 100,000 15,245,000 3,018,000 
ID or sian aks eicesGe uc sae ee 5,262,000 41,938,000 1,251,000 
$ 15,121,000 $ 82,143,000 $19,848,000 
ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air- 
te Sc eesi seed sbhwussdknee as 6% 2,779,000 $ 53,683,000 $ 7,886,000 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric 4,420,000 3,379,000 row 
Sewers and Waterworks .......... 2,125,000 17,216,000 4,132,000 
$ 9,324,000 $ 74,278,000 $12,018,000 
ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES. $ 12,609,000 $ 14,497,000 $ 6,427,000 
BAUMRGS: BGA kessadssesv¥ ends ossneous $100,950,000 $269,349,000 $74,238,000 
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390,000 in December and up to $37,730,000 
jn January. 

Statistics on highway and bridge work 
show the total for the sixteen southern 
states to be $12,609,000 for January, as 
compared with the $17.403,000 for Decem- 
ber. The current January total is favor- 
able in view of the $6,427,000 figure at 
the beginning of 1945. 

Private building, also is up when con- 
trastel with the activity in the compar- 
able month of 1945. The current January 
figure of $26,166,000 is more than Six 
times that for the same month of 1945, 
with substantial proportions of the figure 
now, is then, being made up of residential 
awards, 

While labor troubles and material 
short:ges are hampering more intensive 
activity, the current January total ranks 
high among totals for the first months. 
Only four totals for January of other 
years have surpassed the 1946 first-month 
total. They were in 1936, 1941, 1942 and 
1948. 

Projects reported in the proposed stage 
in January indicate a tremendous flow of 
construction in the South as soon as the 
difficulties of conversion are overcome. 
The :otal for the month was $269,349,000. 
At the same time last year, the figure was 
only “151,431,000. 

Prospects for initiation of the work in 
plan stage now are much better than at 
this time in 1945. No problems of the past 
have been insurmountable and those now 
are 1n0t viewed in that light. However 
scarcities persist, with federal regulation 
laying an important part in the situa- 
ion. 

The heaviest item on the proposed list 
ig public building. A total of $82,143,000 
has been accumulated so far this year for 


yee " 
» - 


such work. Engineering construction ac- 
counts for an additional $74,278,000, the 
more immediate highway work, $14,497,- 
G00, 

The combined total of the two non- 
government financed types of proposed 
work—private building and industrial 
construction—is $98,531,000, or $32,540,- 
0OO for the former and $65,891,000 for the 
latter. Despite the troublesome labor 
conditions, the industrial proposals are 
large and are considered a healthy sign 
for southern expansion. 

Power company and paper plant proj- 
ects, the latter mostly in the proposed 
stage and the former in many instances 
already under construction, will involve 
expenditure of many millions of dollars. 
The paper mills alone are expected to ag- 
sregate $60,000,000 in cost, while the 

(Continued on page 58) 


South’s Construction by States 











January, 1946 Contracts 
Contracts Awarded 
Contracts to be January 

Awarded Awarded 1945 
Ee sain cleus iwniglg Rie lame os owe es $1,138,000 $13,890,000 $24,681,000 
IED ors fo cy 0d a sa1s Snip Brsio oie Ste sS elas seus 1,684,000 1,946,000 172,000 
SC Ee 0) Ear eee 3,027,000 108,000 3,039,000 
ES rig os Fake <iclosS sees oie manila tia 12,670,000 13,006,000 7,010,000 
ME 5 i564) 5. 0a 4a save Wiasalers a atolena bis 349% 3,953,000 32,412,000 3,234,000 
NNO oS cos fe 0-6 crores bavgiecs shsiors ieiecsiaveie os 3,403,000 7,010,000 136,000 
I a sea ois soc oe viva soa se aive vas 5,608,000 8,680,000 1,303,000 
RIPE 26055 5-30-63 sisia'g 82s 5, eo ere NS 8e8 5,904,000 13,954,000 5,676,000 
1 ein renee 16,690,000 6,785,000 518,000 
oso soo ahosss cs ainiswis'a saree aw sieiews 562,000 17,086,000 335,000 
ON 0) eee eee 5,238,000 11,738,000 2,958,000 
SP MEMMNNPEII se vas 35,4: 0-0. 0/008 is (0.5 an go '6050) 8) a, 908 888,000 8,845,000 657,000 
REIN 5.5 oo lgss sicelslv's ale eeiewwcewee 1,627,000 2,484,000 2,215,000 
REMMI 8 2G2RS iss cpsy s Gvexe Unies Vaie eras 1,388,000 14,641,000 574,000 
REM MNES 5675 fo ocesaie Si vinio-p cassia ie is nies aiS/eince 36,039,000 103,122,000 18,472,000 
OO Sere ree arene 593,000 3,177,000 3,228,000 
io MMMUMEMED 55 ne 4:03 5e'p Oise ea 4slpseie ow iste 538,000 10,465,000 30,000 
DPE, SGM eit sie eno eee ay eeeieews $100,950,000 269,349,000 $74,238,000 
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Above—W ork under way at the plant 


of the Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn., includes this build- 
ing which ultimately will be used for 
manufacture of cellulose esters and will 
substantially increase the corporation’s 
capacity for producing Tenite plastic 
and rayon yarn and staple. It is of steel, 
brick and concrete construction, six 
stories high and 200 feet square. The 
new structure is one of three in an ex- 
pansion program involving a total ex- 
penditure of more than $10,000,000. 


Below — Bids were received late last 
month by Crosby Naval Stores, Inc., 
Picayune,.Miss., for construction of of- 
fice and laboratory estimated to cost 
$100,000. Designed by N. W. Overstreet, 
Jackson, Miss. archt., it will contain a 
total of 12,000 sq. ft. Foundations will 
be reinforced concrete; outside walls, 
architectural monolithic concrete; floor 
construction, reinforced concrete, a 
portion to be steel beam joists sup- 
ported by structural I-beams; floor con- 
struction, steel beam joists on struc- 
tural I-beams supporting 2%-inch con- 
crete slab, with 5-ply built-up slag sur- 
face roof; inside walls, 5-inch tile; 
wall finish, plaster; ceilings, plaster 
with acoustical tile in some rooms; 
windows steel projected sash; doors, 
flush slab with steel bucks; floor finish, 
asbestos tile with some terrazzo; heating 
and cooling by airconditioning, the 
plumbing system and electric wiring 
will be done under separate contracts. 


























































































The City That Found Itself’ 


By 
Temple W. Tutwiler 


OME years ago, the city fathers 
of Lake Charles, La., sat down to 
consider the future of their com- 

munity. They weighed their assets 
and their liabilities. 

Chief among the latter was the 
lack of deep waterways over which 
its products could be shipped 
cheaply. Rail connections were ade- 
quate, but rail is comparatively ex- 
pensive. Industry was inclined to 
go where port facilities were avail- 
able. The city asked the federal gov- 
ernment to do something about 
opening a deep-water channel to the 
Gulf, some 30 miles away. Army 
engineers rejected the idea as im- 
practical. 

To accept the Army viewpoint 
would have been tantamount to rec- 
onciling themselves to being for all 
time an unimportant little commun- 
ity, chiefly valuable as the source of 
raw products for the use of indus- 
tries in other areas. Lake Charles 
decided that it would not surrender 
that easily. If the federal govern- 
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ment was unwilling to risk spending 
money on the venture, the little city 
would undertake the whole job it- 
self. Tt did, at a cost of $7,750,000. 
It got its channel, and in 1929 it had 
the satisfaction of reading this in 
the report of United States Army 
engineers :— 

“Lake Charles as a world port has 
had a life of only four years, but 
when due consideration is given to 
the length of time necessary to se- 
cure freight-rate adjustments and 
to educate shippers to the particular 
advantages of a new port, the 
growth in commerce has been re- 
markable. Being the natural outlet 
for a large area, due to its favorable 
geographical location and favorable 


*Republished from Service by courtesy of 
Cities Service Company, Inc. 


rail connections, it is apparent that 
the Port of Lake Charles has a nat- 
ural, healthy growth ahead.” 

Years ago, a governor of Louisi- 
ana expressed the view that “if 
Louisiana will take care of indus- 
try, industry will take care of Louis- 
iana.” Using a word which has be- 
come so familiar in government 
circles in recent years, he imple- 
mented his belief by undertaking to 
make it easy for industry to locate 
within the state. Tax exemptions 
were provided, and assurances were 
given that industry, if it accepted 
the invitation, would be allowed to 
carry on without being diverted 
from its job by political interfer- 
ence and burdensome legislation. 

How much this had to do with the 
growth of industrial activity in the 
state cannot be estimated, for 
Louisiana has many other induce- 
ments, of both civic and natural 
origins, which are also attractive to 
industry. Hundreds of large new 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Right—Headband, ‘earrings, choker, 

bracelets and belt made of stainless 

steel. The bright sparkle is accomp- 

plished by Rustless_ electroplating 
process. 


MART jewelry is being fashioned 
from the man-made metal stain- 
less steel. Eyebrows of scien- 

tists, who went to the recent metal 
exposition to see forging hammers 
and turret lathes were raised when 
they witnessed glamorous models 
display gleaming bracelets, neck- 
laces, midriff belts, earrings, shoe 
buckles, and feminine headbands 
made of the bright alloy usually as- 
sociited with streamlined trains 
and :utomobile trim. 

Silversmiths who fashion expen- 
sive jewelry from the _ precious 
metils are in for stiff competition 
from: the metallurgists and the fab- 
ricators of stainless steel alloys. 
The jewelry displayed at one booth 
not only “out-lustred” and out-fash- 
ionecd conventional jewelry made 
from such precious metals as silver, 
gol, and platinum, but its surfaces 
wil! neither tarnish nor corrode 
during the lifetime of today’s best 
dressed woman nor in the span of 
the granddaughters she passes it 
down to. 

Jewelry made from the wonder- 
metal stainless steel definitely is a 
post-war development which spon- 
taneously popped up all over the 
country during the reconversion of 
industry from armaments to civil- 
ian goods. Evidently a good many 
ingenious minds hit on the possi- 
bilities of this adaptation during 
the war and now have turned their 
hands to it for post-war jobs and 
profits, 


—How It Is Made— 


Stainless steel isn’t malleable like 
silver and gold but certain grades 
are ductile enough to be formed, 
braided, and twisted easily. It is 
readily joined by welding. The real 
key to its value for jewelry is the 
unique method of giving it a high, 
permanent polish. 

Klectropolishing is a process 
which was developed and patented 
by the Rustless Iron & Steel re- 
search laboratory in Baltimore for 
accomplishing a bright surface to 
complex welded wire shapes of 
Stainless steel which are difficult if 
ho! impossible to buff or tumble. 
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Stainless Steel Jewelry 


Electropolishing is accomplished by 
dipping the jewelry into a tank con- 
taining a warm citric-sulphuric so- 
lution and passing an electric cur- 
rent through it. Actually a very 
thin layer of the metal is removed, 
leaving a brilliant permanent polish 
on the surface. 


Consumer Demand 1s Tested- 


The jewelry items displayed were 
designed and made by A. ID. Cela- 
pino and in the opinion of Rustless 
technicians they are the finest of 
many samples that have been sub- 
mitted to them from all over the 
country for electropolishing. Trial 
sales of Celapino’s bracelets, neck: 
laces, buckles, ete., at Kaufmann’s 
department store in Pittsburgh re- 
cently showed that women = are 


anxious to buy them at prices equal 
to jewelry made of the noble metals. 

Mr. Celapino expects to give em- 
ployment to many disabled vet- 
erans when he gets into full produc- 
tion on his line. 

Although hosiery made of stain- 
less steel is still just a laboratory 
project, those who witnessed the ex- 
hibition here today were unanimous 
in the opinion that the wonder 
metal has “arrived” in the jewelry 
field and that it has a promising 
future in the fashion salon and the 
drawing room, 





God grants liberty only to those 
who love it, and are always ready to 
guard and defend it. 

—Daniel Webster 
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Shrimping —a Valuable 
Southern Industry 






Below—All-steel shrimp trawler built at Avondale (La.) Marine 
Ways, where six others are under construction. She is 65 feet 
long, 18 feet 6 inches across the beam and has a 62\4-ton 
displacement. The two 985-gallon fuel tanks allow a 20-day 
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Above—The drum winch. The sandy. 
highest drum is for the “try” are fot 
net used to take samplings. Dhins 
The large net drawn by the witht! ; 
two lower drums is put down cur as f 
when the “try” net shows places 4 
presence of a school of Gulf of 
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Below—The trawler’s_—_en- 
gine room, showing the D- 
17000 Caterpillar diesel en- 
gine, with its front power take- 


off for the winch. 
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Hly American people, who each 
year consume ten times as much 
Shrimp as lobster and half again 

as much shrimp as crabs, look 

to the Gulf States for most of the 
supply of the miniature crustacean 

Which supports the largest and most 

valuable food fishery of the South. 

Estimates place the — shrimp 
dragged from the seas by Atlantic 

and Gulf Coast trawls at 150,000,- 

000 pounds annually, with about 

two-thirds taken from Louisiana, 

































although 
a tenth from Texas and around declined 
five or six per cent from each Mis- greater 
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sissippi, Florida and Georgia. The 
Alalama and North Carolina 
shrimp catch is about three per cent 
each and South Carolina, one per 
cent. . 
Most of the shrimp going into 
cocktails, salads and cooked dishes 
that grace repasts ranging from the 
most elaborate banquets to the low- 
liest tables in the land, is the com- 
mon variety called Penaeus seti- 
ferus, while the remainder is divid- 
ed between the grooved shrimp of 
the Penaeus brasiliensis group and 
the seabob, the Xiphopenaeus, utili- 
jzed principally for drying in 
Louisiana. 

Shrimp live on the floor of the sea 
where the bottom is muddy or 
sandy. On the Atlantic coast they 
are for the most part found 
within six miles of shore. They oc- 
cur vs far as the 30-fathom line in 
places 45 miles from shores in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

In the Atlantic shrimp fishing is 
chiefly an inshore activity. An off- 
shore industry has developed on the 
Gulf Coast, with activity concen- 
trating between the five and 15- 
fathom lines. Inshore shrimp fish- 
ing is carried on by small boats in 
the inside waters and along the 
beaches. The offshore work is done 
by larger boats entirely in the out- 
side areas. 

The most important recently de- 
veloped fishing area is the Louisiana 
offshore grounds west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Discovered in 1937, the 
area has become the center of a large 
fishery embracing about 200 large 
diesel powered trawlers working out 
of Morgan City and producing over 
20,000,000 pounds of “jumbo” 
shrimp a year. A similar offshore 
activity has grown in Texas. 

Shrimp are caught by otter 
trawls towed along the ocean bot- 
tom by power vessels. These trawls 
vary in width from 30 to 100 feet, 
depending on the boat’s size and 
power. The shrimp fishery employs 
about 3,000 trawlers operated by 
6,500 fishermen. Some shrimp is 
taken throughout the year, but the 
heaviest catch is in the late summer 
and fall, usually from August 
through December. 

The most familiar form of shrimp 
on the market is the canned variety, 
although in the war years the pack 
declined and the trend was toward 
greater use of fresh and frozen 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF SHRIMP CATCH 


State 
Louisiana 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Texas 
Georgia 
Florida 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


shrimp. Some dealers predict that 
frozen peeled shrimp will be a main- 
stay. The fresh product is usually 
available at any season. 

A postwar development already 
indicated, according to fishery offi- 
cials, is the shipment of shrimp and 
other seafoods by air express. The 
frozen product is expected to find 
extensive markets through frozen 
food locker operators. Frozen hold- 
ings in February were 13,667,457 
pounds as compared with the 9.010.- 





FREEZINGS OF SHRIMP IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1939 TO 1945 


pounds 
OLA SR ene ee a Oe 12,117,957 
LL GEE ORT an eS 15,986,052 
1 1cl) Le ea tics ae re ee 19,803,803 
OLS SS a ee eee earn 14,583,026 
MR eeB Ry od erie ars Psd oven bioce Seeds welche 14,245,987 
[Tet USES A ena a ee ne ee 15,721,919 
DAD 8o5 ears eeayaters atelaleagee dave 24,817,736 


1940 1944 1945 

.. 98,986,000 114,319,380 104,158,740 
is 4,565,300 3,432,240 3,388,770 
oe 8,565,600 11,005,470 = 16,004,520 
.- 14,779,200 = 14,207,352 14,000,000 
se 9,335,500 7,854,000 10,332,000 
ce 8,368,500 11,542,512 «1... 
oes 4,156,500 2,327,712 4,961,952 

1,784,000 1,861,377 2,576,965 


573 pounds in the same month of 
last vear. 

The living shrimp is pale green or 
gray in color and is semi-transpar- 
ent. The pink or reddish color so 
familiar to consumers results from 
the cooking. In life the shrimp looks 
much like a small lobster, to whom 
it is related. The head, it is 
called, contains the vital organs and 
is discarded by the packer, who 
ships the meat from the tail or ab- 
domen. The claws, which in the lob- 
ster furnish a good quantity of meat, 
are so small as to pass almost un- 


as 


noticed, 

Shrimp spawn in the spring or 
summer in offshore waters. Mere 
specks of living matter, the eggs are 
discharged by the female and _ re- 
main near the ocean bottom during 
the rapid period of development pre- 
ceding hatching. This habit of the 
shrimp differs materially from that 
of the closely related crabs and lob- 
sters who carry the eggs in the ab- 
dominal appendages until hatching. 

The young shrimp hatch from the 
eggs in a very short time—perhaps 
about 14 hours and in larva form 
swim about near the ocean floor, 
soon moving into surface waters. By 
the time it assumes a resemblance 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Above—Scenes showing finished alumi- 
num roofing and toggle presses at 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co. 


Below—Frank O. Wahlstrom 


Below—Loading aluminum roofing on 
to railroad gondolas. 


Savannah Firm Enters 


Aluminum Roofing Field 


ETAL roofing made from alumi- 
num will be manufactured on a 
wide scale by the Southern 

States Iron Roofing Company of 
Savannah, Ga., according to the 
company’s president and general 
manager, Frank O. Wahlstrom. 

New plant facilities have been es- 
tablished, and the new aluminum 
roofing will be an addition to the 
Company’s present line of steel and 
asphalt roofings, asbestos siding, 
insulation, paints and varnishes, 
and many other building-material 
and home-owner products. South- 
ern States will fabricate the new 
aluminum roofing and siding from 
aluminum sheets manufactured by 
the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica. 


Undertaken on a wide scale as 
part of the Company’s postwar ex- 
pansion program, this new vent'ire 
will augment Southern States’ ac- 
tivity as one of the country’s largest 
independent fabricators of galv:n- 
ized steel roofing. 

Mr. Wahlstrom pointed out that 
the use of aluminum for roofing is 
not new. Aluminum roofing jas 
been used on famous public build- 
ings, churches and schools, for more 
than fifty years, but until the recent 
war brought about vastly increased 
aluminum production capacity, it 
was not possible to offer aluminum 
roofing to the average home-owner 
at a low enough price to encourage 
its widespread use. 

Exhaustive tests and field sur- 
veys made by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and others indi- 
‘ate that aluminum is virtually a 
“lifetime” material. Records show 
that aluminum roofs in constant 
service for more than forty years 
have required no maintenance and 
are in perfect condition today. Be- 
ing a “lifetime” roof, requiring no 
painting or other maintenance, 
aluminum roofing has advantages 
of being extremely light in weight 
(30 pounds per 100 square feet), 
easy to apply, and free from rust 
discolorations. In rural exposures 
it retains its bright lustre for a great 
many years. In severe industrial 

exposures it weathers to a soft gray 
tone which most people feel adds 
rather than detracts from its nat- 
ural beauty. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Right—Antenna for marine radar 
equipment for the Old Bay Line’s 
night boat, City of Richmond. The 
device will rotate under a mushroom- 
like protective cover atop the pedestal, 
which will be installed on the wheel- 
house roof. 


[RST major marine installation 
of radar equipment as a naviga- 
tional aid on a “long-distance 

commercial passenger-carrying ser- 

yice” is under way here on the Old 

Bay Line’s Baltimore-Norfolk night 

boat, City of Richmond. The equip- 

ment is now undergoing operational 
tests on the regular 185-mile night 
run. 

The new unit—which incorpo- 
rates up-to-the-minute refinements 
of this war-born electronics devel- 
opment—will provide navigational 
and anti-collision protection in 
darkness, fog and all other varieties 
of bid weather for from 100 yards 
to 32 miles, according to a joint an- 
nouncement by C. J. Burnside man- 
ager of the Westinghouse industrial 
eleci ronics division, and R. Ef. Dunn, 
president of the Baltimore Steam 
Packet Co., operators of the 106- 
year-old Old Bay Line. 


To Equip Other Boats 


“The installation incorporates 
electronics ‘know how’ acquired by 
Westinghouse over more than a 
quarter of a century in the radio 
field,’ Mr. Burnside declared. “It 
draws upon our experience in pro- 
ducing approximately $400,000,000 
worth of radio and radar equipment 
during World War II—including 
equipment employed to detect. the 
Jap attack on Pearl Harbor in 
1911; to stop the German buzz-bomb 
offensive against Britain; and by 
the Signal Corps, only last month, 
for radar transmissions to the 
moon. Technically, the unit is u! 
tra-modern and complete and tests 
are designed to acquaint commer- 
cial shipping interests with the pos- 
sibilities of this newest electronics 
aid to safer marine operation.” 

Similar installations are planned 
(Continued on page 60) 


Right—Radar receiver-indicator which 
will provide navigational assistance and 
anti-collision protection for from 100 
yards to 32 miles. Observations are 
made in the disc viewer in the top of 
the cabinet. Water surfaces will be 
dark while obstructions—ships, buoys 
and shoreline—will be indicated in a 
bright fluorescent pattern. 
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Radar Being Installed on 
Chesapeake Bay Vessel 
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General view of main floor of Chemical Industries Exposition at New York. 


Chemical Industries Exposition 
Reveals Array of Science Advances 


AR-BORNE innovations by the 

thousand and many improve- 

ments upon pre-war inventions 
including chemical agents, struc- 
tural materials and _ processing 
equipment were featured at the 
Twentieth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries held February 25. to 
March 2 in Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 

The array of exhibits numbering 
nearly 400 on four spacious floors of 
the building was the first of the 
major post-war events in Grand 
Central Palace and in magnitude as 
large as any held in the past. It in- 
cluded nearly twice the number of 
exhibiting concerns as that of two 
years ago. 

A wide range of offerings ran all 
the way from odorless naphthas and 
soapless washing compounds, in the 
domestic field, to food products for 
industrial use, including essential 
oils, synthetics and concentrates. 
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Among the latter one exhibitor 
boasted his ability to deliver 3200 
ounces of garlic in a one-ounce bot- 
tle. 

Other exhibits in the food field 
were a complete mayonnaise ma- 
chine on the experimental or pilot 
plant scale, apparatus for the in- 
stant drying of chemicals, foods and 


other materials at low cost in labor, 
power and time without changing 
the characteristics of the material, 
and an evaporator for concentrating 
fruit juices and food products, re- 
taining their natural flavors and 
health giving properties. 

In the field of processing indus- 
tries there is considerable develop 
ment in the employment of higher 
values in vacuums, temperatures 
and pressures, calling for the rede- 
sign of much equipment to include 
higher strength features and greater 
resistance to corrosion. This trend 
was illustrated in precision castings 
of stainless steel made for jet pro- 
pulsion engines, and testings of spe- 
cial high temperature alloys, made 
especially for aircraft supercharger 
buckets. 

Among exhibits revealing the ip- 
plication of some of the more recent 
scientific advances to industrial 

(Continued on page 59) 
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HE nation’s first luxury liner to 
be built since the war—the 8S. S. 
Del Norte—was launched re- 
cently at the Pascagoula, Miss., 
yard of the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corporation, where two sister ships 
are now in course of construction. 

Featuring an aluminum $stack- 
house and the latest war-developed 
navigational aids, the 17,000-ton Del 
Norte, now at the Ingalls outfitting 
docks, is scheduled to make her 
maiden voyage on the South Ameri- 
ean run early this summer for the 
Mississippi Shipping Company's 
Delia Line. 

In addition to aluminum plate 
and structural members in the 
stackhouse, aluminum is used in the 
vessel’s lifeboats, davits and gear. 
Close to 75,000 pounds of aluminum 
alloy and castings are going into the 
shi}, representing a total saving of 
approximately the same weight in 
displacement. 

The elliptical-shaped stackhouse 
is fulse, and is used instead to house 
emergency generators, batteries, 
chart room and wheel house. On the 
upper level are living rooms for 
radio operators and the radio office. 
Exhaust gases from the boilers es- 
cape through separate smoke pipes 
aft of the stackhouse. 

Aluminum alloys are also used 
extensively in extruded mouldings 
for grills, rails and other decorative 
applications. 

Designed by George G. Sharp, 
naval architect of New York, the all- 
welded Del Norte is a modification 
of the C-3P in design. She is 489 feet 
in length, 6914 feet in breadth with 
a depth of 4514 feet. She is the first 
of her type. 

The ships are designed to provide 
passenger accommodations exceed- 
ing those of prewar luxury liners 
and they are equipped with the most 
modern cargo-carrying facilities. 

The three ships which will be built 
ata total cost of more than 416,000,- 
000 will be air-conditioned through- 
out, being the first passenger-cargo 
vessels to have this feature for all 
aboard including the crew. 

For the convenience of the 120 
passengers, the Del Norte features 


a glass-enclosed promenade, outdoor . 


swimming pool and sundeck, cafe 
and bar, grand salon and library, 
midship passenger elevator and a 
modern shopping center. A unique 
arrangement of bedrooms with stra- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Above—The 17,000-ton Del Norte, first of three post-war luxury liners to be 
built at Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation’s Pascagoula yard, 


First Post-War Luxury 
Liner Built in Mississippi 


Below—The Del Norte’s aluminum false stack is used as a deckhouse where 

emergency generators, batteries and chart room and wheelhouse are located. 

The upper level will be used for living rooms for radio operators and the radio 

office. Close to 75,000 pounds of aluminum alloy and cast aluminum went into 
the new ship for the Delta Line. 





























TEADY employment, if it can be 
attained, is econemical. Steady 
operation is economical. Steady 
employment is socially important, 
and particularly so in these times. 
The means to steady employment is 
this: those of us in business must 
(it is a must) produce to a consump- 
tion line rather than a buying line. 

It seems to me that we in manage- 
ment have to look to steady employ- 
ment as a means of taking care of a 
lot of grief and trouble in this coun- 
try. And I also think we have to con- 
sider the problem of steady employ- 
ment from the aspect of business 
economies and from the point of 
view of its effect upon our social 
structure. 

I start with this: a man with a 
job is potentially a good citizen. A 
man without a job is potentially a 
bad citizen. I do not think you can 
get away from that. Further, any- 
one who can operate a plant stead- 
ily, and not irregularly, will have 
lowered cost. Those of us who oper- 
ate plants know that is true. And I 
think you can safely work on the 
basis that if you can have regular 
and steady employment, it will be 
an economical as well as a socially 
beneficial move. 

I believe that 85 per cent of the 
goods used in this country are con- 
sumed evenly. I really think it is a 
greater percentage than that. Just 
reach into your mind and think of 
any product you can, and you will 
have a hard time finding one in this 
country that is not consumed even- 
ly. Rack your mind and find, if you 
can, an article that is not used even- 
ly; every stitch of clothes we have 
on, our shoes, our tables, our chairs, 
the rugs. 

So, I start with the assumption 
that 85 per cent of the goods used in 
this country are consumed evenly. 
But, the goods are not bought even. 
ly, and therein lies the difficulty. 
The cardinal principle of steady op- 
eration comes to this: we must pro- 
duce to the consumption line instead 
of the buying line. 

While this is particularly the 
problem of the manufacturer of the 
finished article, the one who pro- 
duces raw materials is tremendous- 
ly affected. Some of these manufac- 
turers have practically no control 
over their production. Take the steel 
man or the coal man. What can he 
do, if we do not buy our goods even- 
ly from him? Such a manufacturer 
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is well-nigh helpless, except as we 
who use his steel and his coal oper- 
ate our plants evenly (if we have a 
product that is evenly consumed). 
So, you cannot fuss at the steel pro- 
ducer; you cannot fuss at the coal 
producer. You must fuss at people 
like Procter & Gamble who use their 
coal and steel. We more or less con- 
trol that output. Therefore, if we 
can find a way to operate our fac- 
tories evenly and add to our present 


*Adapted from a speech delivered before 
the Conference of General Management of 


American Management Association. 





plants or build new ones gradually 
as consumption goes up, we will 
make it possible for the coal pro- 
ducer and the steel producer and 
those like them to operate more 
evenly. 

A few lines will explain what | 
mean by producing to the consump- 
tion line as against producing to the 
buying line. In all industry that I 
know anything about, there come 
periods when, either because of ris- 
ing raw material prices or a scare 
in the market for some cause or an- 
other, the buyers become alarmed 
and want to buy heavily. At such 
times, of course, we know the seller 
of goods doesn’t minimize this situa- 
tion—in fact, a lot of times he is the 
one who emphasizes it. The result 
is a tremendous wave of buying; but 
simply because those purchases are 
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being made doesn’t mean that the 
goods are being consumed, and any 
manufacturer who supplies to that 
buying line is inevitably in trouble 
later on. The first thing we have to 
do is to make up our minds whether 
or not we should produce to the line 
of consumption, with some leeway 
of course, or whether we are going 
to follow the practice of producing 
toa buying hysteria. 

I have been a salesman all my life, 
so I know the ways of salesmen, and 
I know how we want to sell. When 
you get large orders, you fill up the 
factory. But you have not changed 
that consumption line one iota. 

In our business, the principle by 
which we reasoned that our goods 
should be produced on an even basis 
was that they were evenly con- 
sumed. There are no particular ups 
and downs in the consumption of 
soay) and shortening—our predomi- 
nant products. There may be 10 per 
cent upward movement in the spring 
of the year and a 10 per cent down- 
ward movement in the winter 
months, but the variation in con- 
sumption is not wide enough to 
worry about. But even with this 
basically favorable set of conditions, 
we operated for over 80 years with 
wide swings of production—which 
meant wide swings of employment. 
That was because we thought that 
when a dealer bought a car of soap 
he had to have it within a week or 
two after he bought it; but when we 
realized that all he was doing was 
stocking the goods and that, as a re- 
sult, later on our plants would be 
shutting down while he disposed of 
it, we changed our ideas of supply- 
ing purchasers. Then it was that we 
commenced to work out a plan to 
get away from producing and selling 
to this uneven, up-and-down buying 
line. 

Our plan, which has been in ef- 
fect since 1923, is very simple in its 
concepts and administration. In ef- 
fect we guarantee a worker 48 
weeks’ work in the calendar year. 
provided he wants to work and is 
willing to take any job that we can 
give him. The employee's pay is con- 
trolled by the rate which covers the 
specific job that he is working on. 
An employee is eligible for this plan 
after he has worked for the company 
two years; not when he comes in. In 
other words, there is a two-year pro- 
bation period wherein the company 
(Continued on page 56) 
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New Industry Investment Put at 


$50,000,000 in North Carolina 


EARLY $50,000,000 in new in- 
vestment in North Carolina was 
made or earmarked for new in- 

dustrial plants there during 1945, 
according to a recent report by Paul 
Kelly, chief of the State’s Division 
of Commerce and Industry. Mr. 
Kelly said the expenditures will re- 
sult in the establishment of 225 fac- 
tories and will swell industrial 
pay rolls by nearly $21,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Continuing, Mr. Kelly revealed 
that existing plants in North Caro- 
lina have built or will build 162 addi- 
tions at a total cost of $36,550,000, 
producing additional yearly pay 
rolls of more than $25,000,000. 

To meet the challenge for new 
jobs, North Carolina’s new and ex- 
panded industries are investing ap- 
proximately $84,210,000 and will 
provide work for an additional 35.- 
000 persons, adding $46,500,000 to 
the state’s industrial pay checks. 
Kelly, who also is an assistant direc- 
tor of the Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, said it was 
“particularly gratifying” that this 
industrial development was wide- 
spread throughout the state, and 
represented both small and large 
concerns. 


These figures, compiled by Phillip 
Schwartz, statistician of the Divi- 
sion, and by the State Planning 
Board, are called “low” by Kelly. 
who thinks the actual summary will 
run much higher. In some instances, 
he said, estimates were necessary be- 
‘ause of difficulty in getting exact 
information on some enterprises. 
These estimates, Kelly concluded. 
were uniformly made on the con- 
servative side. 

North Carolina’s already gigantic 
textile industry leads the postwar 
industrial expansion parade; 78 
new plants have been established or 
will be established in the near fu- 
ture with a capital outlay of $54,- 
500,000, while expansion of 75 ex 
isting textile plants will demand an- 
other $24,000,000 of investment. 

Food and kindred industries will 
have 65 new plants, and furniture 
36, Stone, Clay and Glass Products; 
Lumber and Timber Basie Prod- 
ucts; Paper and Allied Products; 
Chemical and Allied Products; Non- 
ferrous Metals and Their Products; 
Machinery, and Miscellaneous Man- 
ufacturing Industries, are all in the 
expansion march. 

Detailed tables of new industries 
and expansions follow: 


New North Carolina Industrial Investment 





Plants 
Established Approximate 
and Approximate Approximate Annual 

Industry Proposed Investment No. Workers Pay Rolls 
Textile Mill Products ................0065 78 $34,500,000 9,200 $11,500,000 
Food and Kindred Products ..........- 65 5,350,000 2,190 3,095,000 
Furniture and Finished Lumber Products 36 2,500,000 1,500 1,800,000 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products .......... 9 750,000 450 305,000 
Paper and Allied Preducts .............. 7 2,250,000 750 1,500,000 
Lumber and Timber Basic Products ..... 6 750,000 900 825,000 
Chemicals and Allied Products ........... 3 500,000 400 600,000 
Nonferrous Metals and Their Products ... 3 350,000 175 365,000 
Machinery, Except Electrical ............. 3 300,000 185 300,000 
Tobacco Manufacture .............002 eee 2 20,000 40 60,500 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries . . 13 380,000 380 550,000 
Totals: New Industries ..............- 225 $47,660,000 16,165 $20,930,500 


North Carolina Industrial Expansion Investment 


Approximate 


Number Approximate Approximate Annual 


of Plants Investment No. Workers Pay Rolls 


Textile Mill Products .............5.5-005 
Food and Kindred Products ............. 
Furniture and Finished Lumber Products 
Paper and Allied Products .............. 
Chemicals and Allied Products .......... 
Machinery, Except Electrical ............. 
Tobacco Manufacture ...............005-- 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products .......... 
Electrical Machinery .................0065 
fron and Steel and Their Products ....... 
Automobiles and Automotive Equipment . 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries . 


Totals: Expansions ................0.-. 
UNE ED on oo soc ckceecdaseconenseess 











73 $24,000,000 12,000 $15,000,000 
25 1,350,000 590 835,000 
19 1,750,000 1,300 1,750,000 
8 6,500,000 2,250 4,270,000 
6 500,000 650 950,000 
5 125,000 200 350,000 
2 450,000 300 450,000 
2 125,000 50 34,000 
2 65,000 50 120,000 
2 50,000 150 280,000 
2 35,000 15 30,000 
16 1,600,000 1,150 1,750,000 
162 $36,550,000 18,705 $25,569,000 
$84,210,000 34,870 $46,499,500 






























Southern Ind 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—Building — Home Appli- 
ance Co., Mobile, plans construction of new 
building on First Avenue, off 13th Street, es- 
timated to cost $25,000. 

BIRMINGHAM — Building — Alabama 
Manufacturing Co. and Alabama Appliance 
Co., have acquired from I. C. Railroad a site 
for erection of a modern building, estimated 
to cost $200,000. 

BIRMINGHAM — Warehouses — Evans- 
ville Packing Co., has acquired site for new 
distributing warehouse and offices, cost ap- 
proximately $40,000. 

BIRMINGHAM—Plant — Kraft Cheese Co., 
plans construction of distribution warehouse 
and offices; estimated cost $100,000. 

BIRMINGHAM — Building — Southern 
Furniture & Rug Co., has purchased site and 
will construct a warehouse and office build- 
ing, estimated cost $100,000. 

BIRMINGHAM—Building—San Pedro Wine 
Co., has acquired property for erection of a 
bottling plant and distributing point. 

BIRMINGHAM — Warehouses — Molay 
Brothers have purchased site at Second Ave- 
nue and 13th Street for erection of modern 
warehouses, estimated cost, $75,000. 

BIRMINGHAM-—Structural Steel — Ingalls 
Iron Works Co. has contracts for furnishing 
steel for 11 large projects in South and East. 

BIRMINGHAM—Building—Continental Gin 
Co. let contract to Dunn Construction Co. for 
office addition. 

JACKSON—Silk Mill — Clark Mills plan 
silk mill at approximate cost of poet ma- 
chinery installed at an additional $400,000. 

MOBILE—Bottling Plant—Fosko Bottling 
a 7 contract at $55,000 for construction of 
plant. 


ARKANSAS 


HELENA—Expansion — Helena Cotton Oil 
Co. expending $250,000 for installation of new 
equipment. 

MORRILTON—Factory—Oberman & Co. of 
Jefferson City, Mo., W. A. Swearingen, per- 
gpa director, plan garment plant at Morril- 


° SPRINGDALE — Addition — Welch Grape 
Juice Co., R. T. Ryan, executive vice presi- 
dent, plans expending $500,000 for enlarge- 
ment of plant; enlarged facilities will handle 
5,000 tons of grapes annually. 

TEXARKANA—Plant, Etc. — Herbert L. 
Day & Floyd Ward let contract for construc- 
tion of abattoir and storage plant, cost ap- 
proximately $25,0¢ 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA—Expansion Program — Florida 
Power and Light Co., plans $24,000,000 expan- 
sion program; cost approximately $3,000,000. 

CORAL GABLES—Addition— Southe rn Bell 
Telephone Co. has let contract at $35,000. 

DUNNELLON — Power — Florida Power 
Corp. erecting $2,500,000 addition to Inglis 
station, 14 miles downstream on Withlac- 
hooche River from Dunnellon. 

MIAMI—Warehouse—A. H. Ramsey & Sons 
plan warehouse to cost $75,600. 

MIAMI — Enlarging — Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. plans $75,000,000 ex- 
pansion program; addition will raise present 
building to seven stories. 


GEORGIA 

ADEL — Factory — Talley’s Veneer Co. let 
contract at $18,000 for construction of box 
factory. 

ATLANTA — Expansion—I. M. Weinstein 
and Jack Zwerner have acquired Holfast 
Rubber Co. Plan immediate expansion pro- 
gram costing approximately $1,000,000. 

AUGUSTA — Expansion—Marion S. Symms, 
district manager of Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., plans expansion. 

DECATUR — Plant -U. 8S. Envelope Co., 
Springfield, Mass., having topographical maps 
prepared of a building site in the Chamblee- 
Doraville area for erection of a $300,000 plant 
a manufacture of all kinds of paper prod- 
uc 

HINESVILLE — Plant — Liberty County 
Frozen Foods, Inc. will soon let contract for 
freezer locker’ plant. 

MACON aper Plant — Mead Corporation 
will start work soon on $10,000,000 paper plant 
to be located six miles south of Macon. 

MARIETTA—Plant — Marietta Industrial 
Association let contract at $50,000 for sign 
manufacturing plant. 

SAVANNAH — Warehouse—Max Movsovitz 
Produce Co. let contract at approximately 








$100,000 for construction of one-story ware- 
house. 
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WAYCROSS — Building — Monroe Pecan 


Products Co. let contract at $65,000 for con- 
struction of building. 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE—Expansion — P. Lorillard 
Co. plans expending $200,000 for expanding 
and remodeling cigarette manufacturing facil- 
ities. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE — Warehouse — Contract 
let at $45,757 for one-story office and ware- 
house building for Percy Roberts on South 
l4th St. 

BATON ROUGE — Building — Belisle 
Cleaners let contract at $39,300 for one-story 
brick building. 

BUNKIE — Food Plant — Frozen Process- 
ing Co. will erect frozen foods plant at ap- 
proximate cost of $75,000. 

DeRIDDER — Buildings— Crosby Naval 
Stores, Inc., let contract for construction of 
oftice and laboratory buildings to be occupied 
by a subsidiary, Crosby Chemicals. 

LAFAYETTE — Building—Lafayette Engi- 
neering & Tool Co. has let contract for con- 
struction of industrial building. 

NEW IBERIA—Radio Station—New Iberia 
Broadcasting Co. has obtained permit from 
Federal Communications Commission for new 
standard broadcast station. 

PONCHATOULA—Plant — Plans in prog- 
ress for one-story masonry cold storage plant 
for Ponchatoula Farm Bureau, Inc. 

SHREVEPORT—Plant — Caddo Casket Co. 
let contract at $35,000 for construction of plant 
building. 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND — Improvements — Contract 
let for harbor improvements, costing $3,527,- 
000, which includes deeper, wider channel to 
serve Coast Guard Yard at Curtis Bay; depth 
of 22 feet, width varying from 100 to 200 feet. 

BALTIMORE — Warehouse — Cat’s Paw 
Rubber Co., let contract for warehouse. 

BALTIMORE — Building—Baltimore Paint 
& Color Works has completed plans for stor- 
age building. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY — Addition — Ben- 
dix Radio Corp. has let contract for addition 
to its Plant No. 1. 

BALTIMORE — Terminal — Curtis Bay 
Shipley Co. has let contract for construction 
of truck terminal. 

BALTIMORE — Plant — Glenn L. Martin 
Co, has announced plans for a $1,500,000 plant 
to produce Marvinol, an elastic plastic resin; 
location not revealed. 

BALTIMORE — Oil Warehouse — Petrol- 
eum Engineering, Inc., has let contract for 
construction of warehouse. 

BALTIMORE — Alterations — U. S. In- 
dustrial Aleohol Co, let contract at $12,000 for 
alterations to plant. 

BALTIMORE — Shop — Charles L. Hare, 
5620 Plymouth Road, has completed plans for 
repair shop; cost $10,000. 

BALTIMORE — Warehouse — Stonewall 
Corp. let contract for block, one-story ware- 


house, 6401 Erdman Avenue; 100 x 160; cost 
$30,000; private plans. 
BALTIMORE — Showroom, Ete. — George 


W. Leidner has completed plans for show- 
room and repair shop. 

BALTIMORE — Locker Room — Brooklyn 
Chemical Works, Ince., let contract for locker 
room; cost $16,000. 

BALTIMORE —- Office, Etc.—Rialto Motor 
Co. has completed plans for office and parts 
building, 2220-28 Reistertown Road. 

BALTIMORE — Addition—Plans in prog- 
ress for addition to prone plant, 46 S. 
Franklintown Road; cost $18 

BALTIMORE COUNTY — "Addition — The 
Guth Cola Corp., has plans completed for ad- 
dition to warehouse, cost $70,000. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY — Distillery — 
Walter W. Powers, 6007 Wakehurst Way, has 
plans in progress for distillery, Loreley. 






ustrial Expansion 


GAITHERSBURG — Airport—E. H. Davis, 
Silver Spring, has tiled application with State 
Aviation Commission for approval of « site 


for a Class 1 airport to be constructed north 
of Gaithersburg. 
SPARROWS POINT — Expansion — !}eth- 


lehem Steel Co. plans expansion progr: to 
cost between $75,000,000 and = $134,000,000; 
under construction at present is a cold strip 
mill, estimated to cost $15,000,000. 


MISSISSIPPI 

BAY SPRINGS — Factory — Plans in ).rog- 
ress for $100,000 factory building for |. T, 
Oberman Co. of Jefferson City, Mo. 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS — Building — 1) -ent- 
wood Motor Company kas plans com) «ted 
for new sales and service building: to cost 
approximately $75,000. 

GREENVILLE — Plant — Jack's C rkie 
Co. plans new $50,000 plant here. 

HOULKA — Plant — Kay Ruth Gar vent 
Co, has plans in progress for new plant b ild- 
ing; estimated cost $150,000. 

JACKSON — Warehouse — M. C. Whi'- let 
contract at $16,000 for construction of \. :re- 
house. 

JACKSON — Remodeling — Rhodes Purdue 
Furniture Co. let contract at $50,000 for -en- 
eral remodeling of present building. 

JACKSON — Building — Taylor Ma: \ine 
Co., Louisville, Ky., has acquired site for 
erection of $60,000 sales and = distribu:ion 
building. 

JACKSON — Factory—Great Southern ‘sox 
Co. has started construction of box fact.ry; 
estimated cost $60,000. : 

JACKSON — Building — Capital Co., ! x, 
let contract for construction of new one-si ory 
auto sales and service building; cost $45.00, 

LOUISVILLE—Plant—National Automo ive 
Fibre, Inc., has plans in progress for ew 
building; estimated cost $225,000. 

McCOMB — Auto Building—Plans in prog- 
ress for new $35,000 auto sales and service 
building, North Broadway St. for H. Kendall. 

McCOMB—Plant—Frozen Food processing 
Company has plans for food plant of 504 
lockers; to cost approximately $100,000. 

McCOMB—Building—Eisworth Motor Com- 
pany has plans in progress for new auto siles 
and service building, North Broadway; to 
cost $70,000. 

MAGEE — Garment Factory — Town ‘)f- 
ficials plan one-story concrete block sivel 
truss and concrete floor garment factury 
building to house the Rebel Garment Co. of 
Jackson, to cost $60, 

MERIDIAN—Warehouse — Chris Risher 
has plans underway for $185,000 warehouse 

MERIDIAN — Building — Dr. Guy Vise !et 
contract to Carrier for remodeling of 4-story 
building; to cost approximately $125,000. 

QUITMAN — Hosiery Mill — Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. let contract at $171,000 for con- 
struction of hosiery mill here. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS — Expansion — Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. has underway a $4,000,000 
telephone expansion program for St. Louis 
and St. Louis County. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE — Warehouse — Lewis & 
Holmes Motor Freight Corp. let contract at 
$42,000 for construction of warehouse. 

CHARLOTTE — Warehouse — Charlotte 
Lumber & Mfg. Co, let contract at $125,000 for 
construction of warehouse. 

CHARLOTTE — Plant — News Printing 
House let contract at $75,000 for construction 
of printing plant. 

CHARLOTTE — Plant — Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., New York, has let contract for mannu- 
facturing plant here. 

CHARLOTTE — Building—A. T. Withrow, 
Wilmington, N. C., let contract for construc- 
tion of manufacturing and sales building 
here; two sections to be built at cost of $50,000 
each, 

CHARLOTTE — Plant — Steffey-Stewart 
Manufacturing Co. plans construction of 
manufacturing plant on South Boulevard, 

DENTON — Hosiery Mill — King-Hunter, 
Inc., Greensboro, has let contract for con- 
struction of mill here. 

DURHAM—Alterations — Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., has permit for alterations to of- 
fices and other buildings at estimated cost 
of $117,000. 

DURHAM — Plant — American Suppliers, 
Ine., leaf tobacco division of the American 
Tobacco Co., plans erection of $485,000 
tobacco-redrying plant. 

GASTONIA — Terminal, Etc. — Americana 
Cab Co. let contract at $20,000 for construc- 
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tion of terminal and garage building. 

GOLDSBORO— Plant — Wayne Cold Stor- 
ag: Co., Inc., let contract for construction of 
freezer locker plant, 


HICKORY — Ice Cream Plant—Catawba 
Cooperative Dairies, Inc., plan ice cream plant, 
HIGH POINT — Bus Station — Carolina 


Coach Co. is investigating possible sites for 
modern bus station. 

WINSTON SALEM — Plant — Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. let contract for remodel- 
ing re-drying plant. 


OKLAHOMA 
TULSA —- Improvements — Public Service 
Co, of Oklahoma, R. K. Lane, president, plans 
$3,000,000 improvement program, calling for 
installation of new equipment at Tulsa Power 
plant, improving underground and _ over- 
head power distribution systems. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA — Plant Lott-Lawson let con- 
tract for locker plant. 

COLUMBIA — Building — Central Chevro- 
let Co. let contract at approximately $75,000 
ee gla of a truck service and parts 
building. 

MANNING — Building — Harvin Motor 
Company received low bid of $64,990 for build- 
ing gsrage and showroom, 

WINNSBORO — Plant — Southern Maid 
Garments, Ine., let contract for construction 
ve plint for manufacturing of dresses and 

ouses, 


TENNESSEE 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way, Nashville, Tenn., approved expenditure 
of $2,500,000 in reduction of curves and im- 
proveiients of road-bed on the Memphis and 
Atlanta divisions, 

ADAMSVILLE — Factory — City let con- 
tract for construction of factory building; 
eost *60,000. 

BRISTOL—Plant—Knoxville Fertilizer Co. 
plans construction of $400,000 plant here. 

CHATTANOOGA—Factory—M. W. Cannon 
and ‘o. Jet contract at $50,000 for fireproof 
factory building. 

DY ERSBURG—Plant — Forked Deer Soya 
Mills. Inc., incorporated with Murray Weak- 
ley, President, has plans under way for con- 
struction of solvent extracting plant. 

KINGSPORT — Warehouse — Mead Corp. 
let contraet for office and warehouse to cost 
$350,000, 

KNOXNVILLE—Warehouse—McGinley Pro- 
duce Co, let contract at $60,000 for warehouse. 

LAW RENCEBURG—Factory—Ironall Fac- 
tories, ine., Cincinnati, Ohio, have completed 
negotiations for location of garment factory 
in Lawrenceburg. : 

MEMPHIS—Building—FE.L. Bruce Co., con- 
structing $50,000 administration and assembly 
shop building, . 

MEMPHIS—Factory — International Har- 
vester Co. let contract for construction of a 
factory building, 

MEMPHIS—Building — Farber Brothers, 
Inc., recently chartered for manufacture of 
auto seat covers and auto tops and to deal in 
auto paints and supplies; capital of $100,000. 

MEMPHIS—Dock—Pure Oil Co. plans $113,- 
000 river terminal oil dock. 

NASHUVILLE—Building — Brockton Heel 
Co., has leased a 27,000 sq. ft. building for 
manufacturing shoe heels. 

NASHVILLE—Plant — Murray Chair Co., 
Inc., recently chartered, building new $20,000 
plant; J. b. Murray, probable president. 

NASHVILLE—Warcehouse—Bass & Co. let 
pb for warehouse; cost approximately 
(0.0) x 
_TULLAHOMA — Addition — General Shoe 
: ompany has let contract for addition to fac- 
ory 


TEXAS 


CORPUS CHRISTI — Storage Plant — 
Corpus Christi Cold Storage & Locker Co., 
616 S. Staples St., has plans in progress for 
food processing and storage plant, 614 S. 
Staples St.; to include 2,000 lockers. 

DALLAS—Service Building — Ray Woods 
Auto Co. wtll receive bids soon for one-story 
brick tile and steel building, Ross Ave. and 
Pearl St.; to cost $125,000. 

DALLAS—Warehouse—Central Industries, 
Inc., let contract for construction of ware- 
house: cost $40,000. 

DALLAS Warehouse — Carpenter Paper 
Co. let contract at $127,900 for construction 
of building. 

DALLAS — Warehouse — S. N. Cathey let 
etract at $30,000 for construction of ware- 

aS, 

DALLAS — Shop — J. W. Bateman will 
construet machine shop at approximate cost 
of $45.000. 

DALLAS — Plant — A. E. Soshee let con- 
a at $23,100 for construction of cleaning 

n 
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DALLAS—Factory — James Coffer has let 
contract at $10,000 for construction of factory 
building. 

DALLAS—Bakery—R. C. Gage let contract 
for construction of bakery ; cost approximate- 
ly $10,000. 

DALLAS—Addition—A. R. Richardson let 
= at $11,000 for addition to present 
plant. 

DALLAS—Addition—Browning-Ferris Ma- 
chinery Co. let contract for addition to shop 
building; cost approximately $26,500. 

DALLAS—Plant—Verson Allsteel Press Co. 
has plans in progress for 1-story manufactur- 
ing plant to cost approximately $500,000, 

EL PASO—Warehouse — Ponce Wholesale 
Mercantile Co. let contract for construction 
of warehouse, Ochoa & San Antonio Sts.; cost 
approximately $35,000. 

EL PASO—Oftice and Warehouse — Given 
Brothers Shoe Co. let contract for office and 
warehouse; cost approximately $50,000. 

FORT WORTH — Warehouse — W. W. 
Slaughter let contract at $25,000 for ware- 
house. 

FREEPORT—Building—Dow Chemical Co. 
has plans in progress for electric power sub- 
station. 

HOUSTON—Addition — Jesse Jones Inter- 
ests hus permit at $300,000 for four-story addi 
tion to Chronicle Building. 

HOUSTON— Building — Ruska Instrument 
Corporation, 4607 Bellaire Bldg., det contract 
for brick factory building to cost approxi- 
mately $75,000. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse—A. I. Schepps, 2421 
Oakdale St., let contract for one-story ware- 
house, 102 Crawford St. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse — R. W. Knox let 
contract for construction of brick, hollow tile 
and reinforced concrete warehouse to cost 





70,000. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse— Houston Natural 
Gas Corp. plans new warehouse at cost of 
$150,000. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse—Louis Boldreghini 
plans warehouse to cost approximately 
$70,000. 

WOUSTON—Tracks—Harris County Navi- 
gation District plans installation of approx- 
imately 19,000 feet of new tracks; cost ap- 
proximately $95,000. 

HOUSTON--Plant Addition — Engineers & 
Fabricators, Inc., will erect addition to plant 
at cost of 830,000. 

HOUSTON—Plant—Magnolia Paper Co. has 
let contract for new plant building. 

HOUSTON—P lant—Black-Brollier has com- 
pleted plans for concrete manufacturing plant 
to cost $100,000. 

HOUSTON—Offices—MeKesson & Robbins, 
Inec., let contract at $400,000 for construction 
of offices and warehouse. 

HOUSTON—Manufacturing Plant — H. A 
Allen Wolf let contract for manufacturing 
plant; approximate cost $25,000. 

HOUSTON—Laboratory—Shell Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. have plans in progress for $160,000 
laboratory building. 

HOUSTON— Building—Rabinowitz Bros. let 
contract for construction of factory building. 

HOUSTON—Addition — Knox Hamon let 
contract for addition to packing plant. 

HOUSTON-—Addition—Houston Paper Co. 
let contract at $44,497 for addition to present 
plant. 

HOUSTON— Office Building — O. L. Allen, 
1922 Wentworth St., plans masonry and steel 
office building, Alabama and Winbern Sts. 

HOUSTON—Warehouse—Plans almost com- 
pleted for masonry and steel warehouse and 
service headquarters, Lockwood Dr., for 
Houston Natural Gas Corporation, to cost ap- 
proximately $150,000. 

PORT NECHES—Laboratory — Jefferson 
County Chemieal Co. will build laboratory 
and locker building. 

SAN ANTONIO—Building — Blue Bonnet 
Laundry & Dry Cleaners, R. P. French, 111 
S. Presa St., let contract for one-story, fire- 
proof laundry and dry cleaning addition. 

SAN ANTONIO—Warehouse — Mrs. Annie 
May White let contract at $110,685 for con- 
struction of warehouse. 

SAN ANTONIO—Radio Station — Chas. W. 
Balthrop has filed application with FCC for 
permit to establish and operate standard 
broadeast station: 

SAN ANTONIO—Plant — Clemens Printing 
Co. let contract for construction of plant to 
cost $17,500. 

SAN ANTONIO—Factory — Southwestern 
Stirrup Co. has let contract for two new 
buildings. 

SAN ANTONIO — Addition — Lone Star 
Printing Co. let contract for addition to pres- 
ent plant. 

SAN ANTONTIO—Addition—The Borden Co. 
has let contract for addition to present plant. 

TEXARKANA—Building — City, S. H. At- 
kinson, Mayor, proposes construction of two- 
story administration building, Municipal Air- 
port. 

TEX ARKANA—Bus Terminal—Dixie Motor 
Coaches has purchased site for proposed Bus 
Terminal, Wood and 4th Sts. 











TYLER—Addition—Contract placed for 1- 
story addition to telephone building, brick 
construction; Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Dallas, owners. 

WICHITA FALLS—Times Publishing Co. 
has let contract for construction of ware- 
house. 


VIRGINIA 

CULPEPPER—Textile — The New Culpep- 
per Textile Mills incorporated will manufac 
ture and deal in textiles, 

KERNS—Plant—Nationcz! Cypsum Co. le. 
contract for lime plant here. 

ROANOKE--Additions — Cooperative Mills, 
Inc., have let contract for additions to present 
structures, 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Additions—Hope Natural Gas Co., Consol- 
idated Natural Gas Co. subsidiary, filed ap- 
plication with FPC for authorization to con- 
struct major additions to present system; es- 
timated cost $5,237,500. 
PARKERSBURG — Radio Station — News 
Publishing Co. of Wheeling purchased radio 
station WPAR and will operate. 





Public Relations Commission 
to Promote Texas Interests 


An advertising and publicity commis- 
sion for the state of Texas is the aim of 
the Tenth District Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 

Inspired by the great wealth of Texas, 
from tourist attractions to natural re- 
sources, Which would be of profitable in- 
terest to the rest of the nation, W. R 
Laughlin, as governor of the 10th District 
Advertising Federation, appointed a 
Texas publicity committee to develop in- 
terest in the plan among the citizens of 
Texas, particularly the members of the 
state legislature. 

The program should be especially at- 
tractive to chambers of commerce, hotel 
transportation  organiza- 


enterprises, press 


associations, 
tions, amusement 
bodies, labor groups and legislators, and 
their support is being actively solicited. 

Chairman of the committee, which is 
already pursuing a definite working pro- 
gram, is Marvin C. Lunde, of Dallas 
Other members include Mr. Laughlin, 
Houston: Ed Kilman, Houston; Rex 
Preis, San Antonio; Homer Bellew, Fort 
Worth; Lowry Martin, Corsicana; A. G 
Pat Mays, Paris; Louis N. Goldberg, Aus 
tin: Paul Allingham, Amarillo; Archie 
J. Taylor, Weslaco: Dwight Carlsen, Cor- 
pus Christi; Matias de Llano, Laredo: 
and Dr. Marshall T. Steel, Dallas. 





Death Takes Fitzgerald Hall 
Railway President 


The funeral on Feb. 9 of Fitzgerald, 
Hall, 57, of Nashville marked the passing 
of an enthusiastic sponsor of Southern 
Progress. President of the N. C. & St. L. 
Ry. since 1934, Mr. Hall died in his Nash- 
ville home the night of Feb. 7, after an 
illness which started in the autumn of 
last vear and originated from a severe 
heart attack. 

A former trustee and faculty member 
of Vanderbilt University, he also had 
been president of Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and direc- 
tor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. 
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Uses of Tar Bases Demonstrated 


Tar bases or pyridine bases which are com- 
ing into greater prominence, and in which 
there have been great advances in recent 
years, were featured in the exhibit of Kop- 
pers Company, Inc., at the exposition of the 
Chemical Industries (Grand Central Palace, 


New York, February 25 to March 2, 1946). 
These included pyridine, alpha _ picoline, 
mixed picolines, lutine, quinoline, wider- 


boiling fractions of tar bases both above and 
below quinoline and isoquinoline. 
The exhibit showed the uses of these bases 


in the manufacture of vitamins, medicinals, 
and waterproofing agents for textiles; as sol- 


vents; as copolymerizing materials for syn- 
thetic rubber, and as inhibitors for steel mill 
pickling compounds. Samples of all the bases 
which are in commercial production were 
shown. Copies of a new booklet by Dr. G. D. 
Bieber, of Koppers, entitled “The Utilization 
of Tar Bases’, were distributed. 


x ° 
A-Bomb Engineer Loaned 
Ralph S. Lamie, assistant to the export man- 
ager of the H. K. Ferguson Co., the Cleve- 
land and New York engineering and con- 
struction firm, has been named chemical con- 
sultant to the National Resources Commission 
of the Chinese government. In his capacity 
as consultant, the Cleveland engineer will re- 
tain his position with the K. Ferguson 
Co. and will go to Formosa to assist in China’s 
reconstruction of its industrial facilities. 
Mr. Lamie, who is 33 and a native of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., served as superintendent of op- 
erations and general superintendent at the 
Fercleve Corp. thermal diffusion plant which 
the H. K. Ferguson Company built and op- 
erated at Oak Ridge, Tenn., the huge atomic 
bomb community. As superintendent of oper- 
ations, he was entirely responsible for the 
plant’s highly complicated separation process. 


Sales Chiefs Appointed 


Nelson F. Wilmot has been appointed Chi- 


cago district sales manager and Merle §8S. 
Clark becomes St. Louis district sales man- 
ager of Mathieson Alkali Works, 60 E, 42nd 


St., New York City, according to an announce- 
ment from G. W. Dolan, president of the coim- 
pany. Mr. Clark will be in charge of the 
newly opened St. Louis branch office in the 
2aul Brown Building. Mr. Wilmot, who is 
widely known in the chemical trade, has 
been with Mathieson since 1931. He is a na- 
tive of Rochester, N. Y., and attended Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. Clark, 
who also joined Mathieson in 1931, was born 
in Indiana and completed his education at the 
University of Indiana, where he majored in 
chemistry and received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. 


Pemco Increases Staff 


Pemco Corp. of Baltimore has announced 
two additions to their customer service staff: 
William Gladden who will cover the midwest 


territory and Harold J. Giraud who will 
cover the west coast. Mr. Gladden, up to the 
war, had about 23 years of service with 


Pemeo, ending up as field engineer in the 
service department. Harold Giraud has just 
been released from the Army. Previous to his 
entry into the service he was associated with 
the Ed. Friedrich Manufacturing Co. of San 
Antonio, Texas, where his work covered every 
phase of the porcelain enameling production 
with emphasis on mill room work, color 


matching, and control. 





G. M. 8S. Clark 
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Erie Buys Hopper Cars 


American Car and Foundry Co. has re- 
ceived an order from the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Railway Co. for 750 60-ton steel twin 
hopper cars, according to R. A. Williams, 
vice-president in charge sales. The cars will 
be built at the ACF Huntington, W. Va., 
plant. 


Chattanooga Firm Opens 
New York Office 


The American Lava Corp. at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., announces the establishment of a field 
engineering service in charge of Samuel J. 
McDowell. The office will be located in the 
New York Metropolitan area. Mr. McDowell 
was works manager for American Lava Corp. 
throughout the war period and has recently 
been promoted to this newly established po- 
sition of development ceramic engineer. His 
office will be a center for the dissemination 
of general technical information regarding 
the activities of the corporation, with special 
stress upon the adaptability of ceramics to in- 
dustry. 


Maryland Man Heads Chemical 
Society Group 


Julian G. Patrick, chief chemist of the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Luke, Md., has 
been elected chairman of the Western Mary- 
land section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Other new officers of the section, which 
has its headquarters in Cumberland, are: 
Samuel B. McFarlane, research chemist for 
the Celanese Corp. of America, Cumberland, 
secretary, and Herbert C. Heineman of the 
Celanese Corp., treasurer. Richard R. Sitzler 
of Celanese, who was chairman in 1945, has 
been named editor of the section publication, 
“The Western Maryland News Letter.’ The 
executive council of the section has appointed 
John W. Baggett to the office of chairman- 
elect, from which William E, Dugan, Jr., re- 
signed immediately after the election when 
he left the Celanese C orp. to join the Solvay 
Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Leonard J. Mur- 
phy and Thomas E. MeGoury, both of Cela- 
nese, were chosen as members of the Na- 
tional Council of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and Dr. Stanley T°. Kern, George C. 
Ward and Dr. Donald A. Lacoss, all of Cela- 
nese, were elected to the section’s executive 
council. 

The new chairman, Mr. Patrick, was born 
on February 24, 1895, in Westernport, Md. 
A graduate of Westernport high school, he 
received the B.S. degree in industrial chem- 
istry from Pennsylvania State College in 
1917 


Caleo Aide Appointed 


Announcement has been made of the ap 
pointment of Ames B. Hettrick, as assistant 
manager of the pigment department, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. Mr. Hettrick has been manager of the 
former Virginia Chemical Corporation, Ti- 


tanium Dioxide Plant, at Piney River, Vir- 
ginia, since its acquisition by Calco, He will 


continue to make his headquarters at Piney 
River, directing the company’s expansion pro- 
gram to increase the production of titanium 
dioxide at the Piney River and the Gloucester 

N. J., plants. Mr. Hettrick is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Engineering Administration and an_ active 
member of many organizations and clubs. 





Wilmot 
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Technical Assistant Named 


Robert C. Hills has been appointed tecp. 
nical assistant to the president of Freeport 
Sulphur Co., Langbourne M. Williams, Jr, 
pres., has announced. Mr. Hills, Who has Te. 


cently been metallurgical manager of Nicaro 
Nickel Co., subsidiary of Freeport, will take 
up his duties in the New York office of the 
company shortly. He joined the organization 
in 1934, was appointed chief metallurzist at 
Nicaro in 1943, a post he held until he became 
metallurgical manager. He is a graduate of 


Tulane University and obtained his 1 
degree from Cornell University. 


asters 


Gulf Names Sales Chief 


ut. Col. Harold N. Hill, until recen 
sistant to the district chief of the Biriming.- 
ham Ordnance District, Birminghai. Ala, 
has been appointed manager of railway sales 
for Gulf Oil Corporation. Colonel Hi!!. who 


y as 


is widely experienced in the field of r: ilroad 
lubrication and fuels, will direct sales of the 
complete line of Gulf produets, in: i inding 


light oils, naphtha, petrolatum and wa. fuel 
oils and_ specialties, for railroad corsump- 
tion. Joining Gulf in 1934, Colonel Hill be- 
came industrial lubrication service 1 zineer 
handling railway sales for the corpor::'ion’s 
Atlanta division. 


C&S Dividend Declared 


A dividend on the preferred stock «! The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. of $1.75 per 
share has been declared by the board «f di- 
rectors subject, however, to an order «f the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. The 
payment is proposed to be made 2s days 
after the date of the commission's orvr to 
the holders of preferred stock at the c! se of 
business on the 14th day after the date of such 
orce?r, 


Atlanta Office Opened 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Grant Bldg., |’itts- 
burgh 30, Pa., announces that it has oj) ened 
a district sales office in Atlanta, Ga., a: 101 
Marietta Street Building, Room 518; !'hone 
Main 3111. The announcement states the: t the 
new office has been established to enab!. the 
local staff to give improved attention to the 
needs of customers in the Atlanta and :dja- 
cent areas. 


Birmingham Plans Expansion 


being heard in Birmingham is 
the clink of brick, the clatter of lumber, the 
t-t-t-t of steel rivets, the clank of iron, the 
crunch of cement, the scrape of trowels, the 
beat of hammers and the grind of mixers, 
says “Blueprints of a Better Birmingham,” 

an illustrated brochure outlining postwar 
plans in Jefferson County, Ala. 

Gotten out by the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, the booklet shows that the grand 
total of the area’s building program tops 
$300,000,000. Among projects sponsored are a 
number of impressive industrial and cominer- 
cial establishments, new facilities for Univer- 
sity of Alabama’s college of medicine, includ- 
ing a medical «enter, two new veterans’ hos- 
pitals, a nurses school, new city hall, air- 
port, city warehouse, city incinerator and fire 
stations, many grade crossings and street im- 
provements and a number of suburban ex pan- 
sions. Besides metropolitan projects, Jetfer- 
son County organizations alone are shown as 
planning to spend early $1,000,000. 


The noise 


A. B. Hettrick H. N. Hill 
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Plate Glass Executive Dies 


Arthur R. Haley, general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.’s Columbia Cement 
Division, died at his Zanesville, Ohio, home 
on February 14. Death came a few hours after 
Mr. Haley suffered a heart attack. He had 
been associated with the firm since January 
1, 141. Previously, he had served as presi- 
dent and general manager of the J. P. 
Loomis Coal and Supply Co. 


Goodyear Issues Report 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has reported 
net sales for 1945 of $716,176,748 and_ net 
profits carried to earned surplus of $15,- 
136,816 after a reserve of $2,500,000. Sales are 
down *70,000,000 from the wartime peak of 
194 because of cancellation of contracts for 
airplanes and other war materials with the 
net profit reduced by $67,000. Net earnings 
are equivalent to $5.87 per share of common 
stock outstanding, which compares with $5.90 
in 1944. Working capital of the corporation is 
shown at $152,472,000 and the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities is five to one. 


UARC Becomes UARCO 


Announcement of change in firm name to 
“Uares, Ine.” and a proposed expansion ex- 
penditure of $1,000,000 during the next two 
years was announced by W. R. Barker, presi- 
dent »f Uareo, Ine., Chicago manufacturers 
of continuous business forms. Since its incor- 
poration in 1894 the firm has been known as 
the United Autographic Register Co., with 
present general offices at 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
“Uarco”’ was adopted to incorporate the com- 
pany’s trade name in the corporate title, Mr. 
Barker said. In addition to Chicago, Uarco 
has plants in Cleveland, Ohio, and Oakland, 
Calif. 


Hforn Develops Tree Paint 


Horn Research Laboratory has developed 
a tree paint which helps to heal tree wounds 
in about two-thirds the customary time. It 
is mide of plasticized asphalts, resin and lan- 
olin, 1nd fungicidal preventatives, consisting 
of pinene, bornyl acetate and sylvestrenes. 
This ;roduct is said to be superior to shellac 
and hormones, and is now being produced in 
commercial quantities. 

A four-page folder outlining use of the 
product is available by writing A. C. Horn 
Co., Iuc., 43-36 Tenth St., Long Island 1, N. Y. 


New Tractor Designed 
(Illustrated below) 


The Transtractor, a new electric-propelled 
hand tractor developed by Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., Chicago, offers the combined 
features of an eleetric-propelled hand truck 
and the conventional warehouse tractor, The 
Transtractor will push or pull a 6,000-pound 
trailer load all day or up to 20,000 pounds 
interinittently, depending upon plant condi- 
tions. Finger-tip control enables one man to 
handle any size or type of load with facil- 
ity. The Transtractor was designed specifi- 
cally for applications —in factories, ware- 
hous:s, transportation terminals and storage 
plants—requiring a towing type unit but de- 
manding sinaller and more maneuverable 
equipment than standard electric tractors. An 
addition to Automatic’s line of Transporters 
—electric-propelled hand trucks-—-the Trans- 
tractor utilizes the chassis, motor and controls 
of its brothers. It is equipped with a heavy- 
duty bumper plate for pushing and a coupler 
is available for towing operations. 










TRAMSTRACTOR 
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° . one 
Machinery Exhibited 
(shown above) 

A wide variety of canning machinery made 
up the exhibit of A. IX. Robins & Co., Balti 
more 2, Md., at the recent annual convention 
of the National Canners Association held in 
Atlantic City. Attending the convention as 
representatives of the Robins firm were Rob- 
ert A. Sindell, pres.; Harry R. Stansbury, vice 
pres.; Robert A. Sindall, Jr., vice pres. in 
charge of production; E. Stephen Lewis, sec. ; 
Margaret Johnson, asst. sec.; Louis E. Kibler, 
supt.; C. R. Conklin, C. A. Meyer, H. E. Brod 
nax, R. B. Kite and Robert Vogle. 


Research Chief Appointed 


J. G. Baragwanath has been named diree- 
tor of exploration of Freeport Sulphur Co., 
it has been announced by Langbourne M. Wil- 
liams, Jr., president. Mr. Baragwanath, a min- 
ing engineer who has been active in mining 
developments in Peru, Ecuador, Canada and 
the United States, was recently general man- 
ager in Cuba of Nicaro Nickel Co., a subsid- 
iary of Freeport Sulphur Co. Mr. Barag- 
wanath will head Freeport’s new program to 
find and develop mineral deposits in any part 
of the world, Mr. Williams said. Exploration 
headquarters have already been established 
by the company in Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Vancouver, British Columbia; Toronto, Can 
ada and Johannesburg, South Africa. 


District Head Chosen 


Arthur J. Olson, heretofore district sales 
engineer for Link-Belt Co. at Chicago, has 
been appointed district sales manager at Kan 
sas City, Mo., to succeed Max Giffey, who has 
resigned after 40 years’ service with the com 
pany. Mr. Olson has been in the employ of 
Link-Belt Co. since 1918S, at the Pershing Road 
plant in Chicago. He will be assisted in his 
new position by J. Arthur Townsend and Le- 
roy C. Rathsam, district sales engineers. The 
address of the Kansas City office is Rooms 
319-320, Dwight Bldg., 1004 Baltimore Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Nicaro Nickel Manager 
Appointed 


Maurice F. Dufour has been appointed gen 
eral manager of the Nicaro Nickel Co., a 
subsidiary of the Freeport Sulphur Co., Lang- 
bourne M. Williams, Jr., president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Dufour, who has recently been 
assistant general manager, will continue to 
reside in Cuba where the company mines 
nickel ore and operates a concentration plant 
under contract with the United States Gov 
ernment. A graduate of Tulane University, Mr. 
Dufour in 1933 joined the Freeport organi 
zation whose headquarters are at 122 East 
f2nd St., New York City. 


Manly Heads Atlanta Firm 


Upon acceptance by the president of his 
resignation as chairman and member of the 
Federal Power Commission, Basil Manly, long 
a resident of Washington, D. C., announced 
that he had been tendered and had accepted 
the office of president of the Atlanta Gas 
Light Co. of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Manly has had 
an extended vareer in government service, 
having been director of the commission on 
Industrial Relations in 1914-1915 and joint 
chairman, with former President William 
Howard Taft, of the National War Labor 
Board during the latter part of World War I. 


Major Rejoins PCA 


The Portland Cement Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of Fred H. Ryan as 
district engineer in charge of its Atlanta of- 
fice. He will direct association activities in 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina with 
headquarters in the Hurt Building, Atlanta 
3, Ga. Before joining the Army Air Corps in 
April, 142, Major Ryan served the associa 
tion for eight vears as field engineer in Mich- 
igan. He was previously street engineer for 
the city of Indianapolis. 


Northwests Busy on Guam 


Writing from Guam, Lt. Col. R. L. Gould, 
treasurer of the Manufacturers Record, says: 

“In our wing we have three Northwest 
shovels—twvo %4-yard and one 216-yard. They 
are used in my section—supply and mainte 
nance—to dig coral for use in building and 
maintaining roads, parking areas, runways, 
etc., Within the wing area. 

“Coral is very tough to work with and heavy 
equipment of this type takes an awful beat 
ing. Our shovels have stood up remarkably 
well. Here is a specific instance of how North- 
west helped to win the war by pushing back 
the jungle on Guam and taking part in an ef 
fort which kept a B-29 wing operational 
against the Japanese Empire.” (Pictures be 
low), 
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(Continued from page 51) 


can get acquainted with the man and 
the man with the company. If he is 
with us for that period, then he is 
assured forty-eight weeks’ work ina 
given year, based upon the standard 
work week at whatever plant he is 
employed. 

I think you can reason very quick- 
ly from this statement that our 
guarantee applies only to approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of our employees. 
With the two years’ service require- 
ment and the very natural coming 
and going of workmen, we know 
about 70 per cent of our force will 
be steady so that immediately our 
responsibility for steady jobs is 
limited to approximately 70 per cent 
of our force. Fortunately for us, once 
the plan was established, we have 
been able to operate even through 
the depression on a fairly even 
basis; so that not only those who 
were entitled to operate under the 
steady employment plan, but prac- 
tically all the others have had steady 
work. 

We had a great strain on this plan 
in the early 30’s. Those who were in 
business then probably remember 
how very, very blue it was in 1932. 
So, in line with our right to with- 
draw or modify the plan, the board 
of directors in 1932 felt that we 
should take the precaution of limit- 
ing the guarantee to 75 per cent of 
the established work week. Iam glad 
to say, though, that at the end of the 
year all employees had worked their 
full forty-eight weeks. 

When I say the plan is simple, I 
do not say it was simple to put into 
effect, because we had a great deal 
of trouble with our sales department 
when we started it. And I can talk 
on this subject because I was the 
general sales manager at that time. 
But;. without going into any of the 
gruesome details, I will say that 
within three to four years the sales 
department was thoroughly satis- 
fied to have its goods produced and 
shipped regularly. And this has 
been the procedure of the company 
for over twenty years. 

While today we will sell a dealer 
for forward shipment, that is, 30 
days or 45 days, we never allow our- 
selves to be booked up more than 60 
days and we never try to ship a 60- 
day supply within 30. Of course, the 
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dealer likes it; all he apparently is 
seeking is reasonable protection on 
the price in a favorable market. If 
he has that, he is very well satisfied, 
and then he makes delivery to his 
customer as he gets goods in. Bar- 
ring wartime shortages, the dealer 
is never out of stock, the goods are 
flowing evenly, and the result is ¢ 
very much better method of distri- 
bution than we formerly had. 

It must be recognized however 
that there are periods when the 
dealer becomes frightened, and in- 
stead of carrying a normal stock, he 
reduces his inventory to subnormal. 
He is afraid of merchandise. It does 
not make any difference whether it 
is soap or pig iron or sugar or 
meats; he shrinks his whole stock. 
While he is doing this we are not 
shipping him goods and it backs up 
in our plants. But consumption con- 
tinues just the same. Mrs. Brown 
does not stop using soap simply be- 
cause the dealer shrinks his stock. 
What is more, Mrs. Brown is likely 
to continue using the same brand of 
soap. 

The amount of consumption does 
not change too quickly in our busi- 
ness; a firm will lose a certain num- 
ber of customers each year and gain 


a certain number, and the net result’ 


is either an upward movement or a 
downward movement which is fair- 
ly evident over a ;eriod of years. In 
most other lines, also, the trend of 
consumption is generally apparent, 
even though there may be a sharp 
jump or a sharp drop occasionally. 
Now, to take care of these periods 
when the dealer is frightened into 
shrinking his inventory, we have 
been compelled to arrange storage 
facilities for a minimum of one 
month’s supply and a maximum of 
two. But our experience shows that 
such a situation confronts us only 
about one year in three, and then for 
a period of not more than six 
months. So we feel that even if we 
have to lease outside storage at these 
times, it isn’t too costly a procedure 
in consideration of the advantages 
of operating plants evenly. In our 
own particular business we have had 
no financial problem in handling 
steady employment, because over 
the 20-odd years I think we have 
paid out, to maintain the plan in the 
most difficult period, no more than 
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Responsibility Toward Stabilized Employment 


3 per cent of our annual payroll jp 
any one year; and that was an ex. 
ceptional year. 

You may be surprised to know 
that even the manufacturing force 
did not accept this plan too readily 
—I mean the administrative force 
of production. They felt it was 
cramping them to say they hid to 
produce evenly; that there were 
exigencies in business that would 
make it almost impossible. So ‘here 
were, but there weren't too maiiy of 
them. After a while the idea was 
fully accepted by them, too, and in 
our judgment results were obt: ined 
through uniform production that 
would have been utterly impossible 
without it. 

I will illustrate that with one or 
two examples. You may not know 
that in our business great strides 
have Been made in ability to produce 
more units per man in the pasi 20 
years. In fact, there has been a tre. 
mendous development along tlicse 
lines, that has been responsible for 
keeping costs down. We found ‘hat 
once the plan was in effect, we lad 
no trouble getting our people to ex- 
periment and cooperate with us in 
working out important procedures 
of production—such as having, say, 
four people on a line doing what five 
used to do—because each man knew 
that he wasn't going to lose his job 
if the experiment was successful. 

In buying materials, for example, 
we found out that we could go toa 
manufacturer of boxes, and instead 
of saying, “We want to buy 300 cars 
of boxes per year,” and ask him for 
a price, we could say to him, “What 
will the price be if you ship us one 
car of boxes per day every week day 
morning of the coming year?” The 
significance of this was perceptible 
to him at once—in the steady run- 
ning of his plant, the steady em 
ployment of his people—and we im- 
mediately got the benefit. A big sav- 
ing in the purchase of materials re- 
sulted. 

The biggest saving came on some: 
thing we never thought about at all. 
And this is very important. 

The way we were producing up to 
1923, we had 140 per cent capacity 
in the plant. Today we have 105 per 
cent capacity in the plant. And if we 
had been operating all these yeirs 
on the basis of these years prior to 
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1923, it would have cost our com- 
pany $100,000,000 in plant invest- 
ment more than it has cost us to 
date. Now, you have depreciation 
on that; you have carrying charges ; 
you have interest. There is no plant 
that runs irregularly that must not 
provide for that irregularity, be- 
cause the higher you go up, or the 
lower you go down—the thing has to 
match out. And if vou are running 






















































a your business up to 140 per cent one 
nid month, you know you are going 
ere down to 60 per cent some month to 
- of offset it. 
vas So the greatest saving came with- 
in out our ever knowing about it. There 
1ed were Inany savings in it, tremendous 
1at savings. It is worth struggling for, 
ble and it is all based on the consump- 
tion !ine. 
or All of these production and mar- 
OW keting economies are important, but 
les none of them has approached that 
ice which we will call the intangibles- 
20 the benefits resulting from the 
re- change in the state of mind of the 
$e employee who knows he has a regu- 
‘or lar job. With steady employment, he 
lat can plan his own life, purchase his 
ad own home. If your men own their 
aX homes and are settled in their com- 
in munity, you have gone a long way 
eS toward solving your labor relations 
Wy, problem. The man who has steady 
ve employment can plan the purchase 
pW of things he wants for his home, the 
ob schooling of his children, the 101 
things that those of us on a salary 
le. basis seldom think of as problems 
r for the man who works in the plant 
ad and who dees not know whether he 
rs has a job or not. 
or You cannot measure that. T can- 
at not measure it. But in all these up- 
ne heavals that have come in the last 
hy number of years, and with the situa- 
le tion as it is today (it has never been 
le worse, in my judgment), the state of 
n- mind of the worker is terribly im- 
- portant to a business operation. A 
n- business shut down is very, very bad. 
v- I do not think it is accidental that 
e we have not had a real strike in sixty 
years in our plants. The fact that 
e- that record goes back long before 
ll. the guarantee plan was inaugu- 
rated, may be significant of a tradi- 
to tion of what you might call healthy 
AY worker-management conditions. I 
ih do not pretend to say that the plan 
ve is insurance against strikes, under 
's certain conditions. It is not a cure- 
LO all. But we feel it is going to take a 
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very intense situation to cause em- 
ployees to walk out of a plant when 
you are making every possible effort 
to see that they have steady jobs, 
and of course doing the other things 
that an employer should do for his 
people. The steady employment plan 
is probably the greatest thing in our 
company, the greatest single factor 
—even greater than profit-sharing 
in producing good relationships. 
You might naturally assume that 
the crushing of cottonseed oil, de 
pendent as it is upon a crop whose 
size is an act of God, would present 
insurmountable obstacles to stabil- 
izing employment. For more than a 
century, cottonseed has been 
brought in from the farms to the cot- 
tonseed crushing mills during a pe- 
riod of two months; it has been 





crushed during the couple of months 
or so following; and has moved out 
from the crushing mills, say, during 
another two months or so. For these 
reasons, the crushing mills were 
shut down for six or seven months 
and, of course, the employees laid 
off. When we realized that, after all, 
the consumption of products made 
from that oil—shortening, for in 
stance—went on regularly month by 
month with slight variations 
throughout the year, we felt that 
here, too, something could be done 
to regularize production to that con- 
sumption line. The answer was 
found in different storage and han- 
dling of the seed. Today, our 15 
crushing mills in the South run 
from 11 to 12 months, with a con- 
sequent saving in investment for 
factory capacity per ton of seed and 
—what is even more surprising—an 
improved yield and quality of the 
oil produced from the seed. This 
steady employment of course results 





in keeping trained men on the job 
instead of having to train a new 
crew of men every crop season. 

Steady employment has been pro 
vided for in a lot of businesses; but 
it will never, on God’s green earth, 
become general except as a man is 
steady-employment-minded. No one 
can tell you how to provide steady 
jobs. But I do think it is possible to 
say to any man in a producing in 
dustry that if he knows that his 
goods are consumed evenly, there 
ought to be some way to produce 
them evenly. 

Certainly T can say if any manu 
facturer can find the way to pro 
duce his goods evenly, he will find 
economies in his operation that he 
doesn’t now enjoy. 

I also think we have a right to say 
that men of industry are facing one 
of the toughest set of social prob- 
lems this world has ever seen. I 
think you will agree with me that 
management-labor relations is the 
No. 1 problem in America today. 
While none of us can tell what the 
actions of our national administra 
tion may be in connection with this 
problem (and, of course, that in it 
self is the most important “if” in the 
immediate future), certainly those 
of us who are responsible for pro 
duction, responsible for the employ 
ment of men, have an obligation to 
do everything we can to be of help 
in this critical situation that faces 
us in the next X-number of years. 

If vou can tell me a more potent 
move towards better conditions 
than assuring steady jobs for work 
ers, | would like to know what it is. 
You do not have to be a very wise 
man to see the reverse of this—-that 
if we continue to have great uncer 
tainty in employment, there is un 
told trouble ahead. | do not think 
any man can predict how serious. | 
know that you can say no matter 
what we do there is trouble ahead. 
That is probably correct, but by the 
same token, there is no chance of 
correcting it and no chance of hay 
ing a stable economy except as we 
in some manner are able to work out 
the problem of creating reasonably 
steady employment. 

I feel that this is the job of the 
manufacturer. | hope very much 
that neither the state nor the fed 


eral government attempts to guar- 

antee steady jobs. I think such a 

program is doomed to failure before 
(Continued on next page) 
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First Post-war Luxury Liner 


Built at Mississippi Yard 


(Continued from page 49) 


tegically placed windows provides a 
clear view of the sea from every one. 
The bedrooms and apartments have 
fresh water showers, extra length 
beds with innerspring mattresses, 
ample wardrobe locker space and 
modern furnishings. 

Lounges and clubrooms are sepa- 
rated by partitions of glass which 
provides satisfactory sound-proof- 
ing, vet creates the visibility and air 
of spaciousness which is so atl im- 
portant to travelers aboard ship. 

A new method of disposing of 
smoke and gases high above the deck 
also is featured on the new ship. The 
“stack” is a hollow mast which dis- 
charges smoke and gases high above 
the deck, making it cleaner and 
more comfortable for passengers. 

Murals and paintings depicting 
old New Orleans are combined with 
the greater use of glass and modern, 
soft-colored fabrics to give the ves- 
sel the pleasing tone of a well-ap- 


pointed private club. 

The Del Norte is up-to-date in ar- 
rangements for carrying cargo. She 
has seven cargo holds and approxi- 
mately 70,000 cubic feet also is re- 
frigerated and so arranged that it 
can be used for carrying additional 
cargo. 

All holds except those provided 
with refrigeration are equipped 
with “Cargo Caire”—a system to 


control humidity and _ prevent 
sweating and consequent damage to 
cargoes. 


The three ships—the Del Norte, 
Del Sud and Del Mar, finest ever to 
make the South American run—will 
make the trip from New Orleans to 
Rio de Janeiro in 14 days and to 
Buenos Aires in 20 days, stopping 
én route at Santos and Montevideo. 

Deita Line plans to use the ships 
on a 47-day luxury cruise from New 
Orleans to Buenos Aires and return, 
allowing a week in the Argentine, 
three days in Rio and sight-seeing 
trips in Santos and Montevideo. 





Stabilized Employment 
(Continued from page 57) 


it starts, and will do nothing but 
make for trouble. 

On the other hand, it is going to 
be very helpful to the administra- 
tion at Washington if the men re- 
sponsible for employment can work 
out to a reasonable extent steady 
jobs for their workers—steady em- 
ployment. 

I happen to be one of those who 
believes that if this subject were 
thoroughly tackled (sympathetical- 
ly, I must add) by industry, such a 
tremendous improvement would re. 
sult that labor leaders would see it, 
labor itself would see it, the admin- 
istration would see it, and this 
would be tremendously helpful to 
our economy and to our people. 





Jacksonville Commerce 
Chamber Campaigns 
for Industries 
The Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 


merce, through Edward D. Hobbs, man- 
ager of its industrial department, is em- 








E. D. Hobbs 


barking on an ambitious campaign to 
bring both new and already established 
industries to their Florida city. 

Mr. Hobbs and his assistant, George S. 
Norfleet, Jr., plan such far-reaching 
methods as personal calls on all outstand- 
ing prospects in the eastern half of the 
United States, a campaign of letters from 
industrial executives in Jacksonville to 
business associates elsewhere who might 
be interested in making such a move, and 





the preparation of surveys for industria) 
executives, available on request, which 
will contain all pertinent information oy 
operating costs for a manufacturing enter. 
prise in the Jacksonville area. 

Mr. Hobbs was actively engaged in cop. 
struction and engineering from 1:25 tj) 
May, 1945. He has been associated with 
G. A. Miller in Tampa; the Sinclair Re. 
fining Company’s construction division: 
Stone & Webster Corp.; the N:tional 
Geo-Physical Survey and the Florida 
State Highway Department. During the 


, war he was area engineer in Charge of 


the construction of many Army Air [Force 
installations. 

Mr. Norfleet, recently discharged ag 4 
lieutenant commander from the Naval 
Air Corps, holds a masters degree ip 
business administration from the Har. 
vard Business School. Before the w:ir he 
was connected with the Wachovia (Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem. 





January Southern Contracts 
Total $100,950,000 


(Continued from pag: 41) 


power projects in some instances in\ olve 
multi-million dollar expenditures. 

In addition to the $15,000,000 newsprint 
mill sponsored by the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association, large pants 
are in prospect for four states on the At- 
lantic Seaboard. Companies reported in 
connection with the mills are Riegel I’::per 
Corp., Gair-Santee Corp., Armstrong (ork 
Co., Meade Corp. and Hudson Pulp and 
Paper Co. Container Corporation of 
America, Fernandina, Fla., plans a l:rge 
expansion of its existing plant. 

Power plant projects, as authorized for 
installation in 1946 and 1947, number 
about 12 and are to be located in Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina and Texas. Total capacity of the 
dozen projects will be about 365,000 kilo- 
watts, with the sizes ranging from 50,000 
kilowatts to about one-fifth that capacity. 

Many other types of enterprises were 
actively in the construction news during 
the last month. Some of these are: 

$15,000,000 gas recycling plant, Nat- 
chez, Miss., California Co. 

$14,000,000 gasoline plant, Brownsville, 
Texas, United Gas Corp. 

$12,000,000 paper board and box plant, 
Orangeburg, S. C., Gair-Santee Corp. 

$10,500,000 construction program, 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

$10,000,000 plant, Rock Hill, S. C., Cela- 
nese Corp. of America. 

$8,000,000 power construction program, 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

$6,000,000 plant addition, Baltimore, 
Md., Western Electric Co. 

$2,500,000 steel plant addition, Houston, 
Texas, Sheffield Steel Corp. 

$2,000,000 chemical plant, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., Victor Chemical Works. 

$1,500,000 granules plant, Little Rock, 
Ark., Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

$1,500,000 factory, Morristown, Teun., 
Belding Hemingway Co. 
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$1,450,000 union truck terminal, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
$1,000,000 milk plant, Houston, Texas, 
Carnation Milk Co. 
$1,000,000 plant Citrus Concentrates, 
Inc, Dunedin, Fla. 
$860,000 boatbuilding plant, St. Louis 
Boat & Motor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
$600,000 plant addition, Jamestown, 
N. C., Highland Container Co. 
$500,000 etectric expansion, Mononga- 
hela Power Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
$500,000 printing plant, Mendle Print- 
ing plant, St. Louis, Mo. 
$300,000 warehouse, Baltimore, Md., 
General Motors Corp. 
$300,C00 expansion, Burlington, N. C., 
Stratford Hosiery Corp. 
$300,000 textile mill, Troy, Ala., Troy 
Textiles, Ine. 
$260,000 building, Miami, Fla., Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc. 
250,000 plant, Jackson, Miss., Borden 
Company, New York. 
$250,000 sales building, Jackson, Miss., 
Sanders Co. 
$250,000 film exchange, New Orleans, 
La., Warner Brothers. 
236,000 truck terminal, warehouse, 
Ryder Trucking Co., Miami, Fla. 
$208,000 building, Marshall, Texas, 
Blue Buckle Overall Co., occupant. 
$200,000 tire plant, Clarksdale, Miss.. 
Dismuke Tire & Rubber Co. 
$200,000 plant, Hickory, N. C., Hyalyn 
Porcelain Co. 
$175,000 fertilizer plant, Charleston, 
8. C., Naco Fertilizer Co. 
$150,000 plant, Baltimore, Md., Ameri- 
can Lumber & Treating Co. 
$110,000 clothing factory, Miami, Fla., 
A. M. Bear & Sons, 
$130,080 warehouse, Tampa, Fla., Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 
$125,000 slaughter house, Hialeah, Fla., 
Dade Packing Co. 
$120,000 plant addition, San Antonio, 
Texas, Borden Co. 
$100,000 tobacco warehouse, Forsythe 
Warehouse Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
$100,000 factory, Knoxville, Tenn., Mar- 
tin Machinery Co. 
$100,000 building, Carrollton, Texas, 
National Metal Products Co. 
$100,000 laboratory, DeRidder, La., 
Crosby Chemicals, Ine. 
$100,000 paper box factory, Hickory, 
N. (., Gaylord Container Corp. 
$100,000 factory, Mesker Brothers, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
$100,000 expansion, Hildebran, N. C., 
Hildebran Hosiery Mill. 
$100,000 warehouse, William Volker & 
Co., Houston, Texas. 
$100,000 warehouse, Houston, Texas, 
Quality Beverage Co. 
Power plant addition, Potomac Electric 
Power Co., Washington, D. C. 
Power project, Louisville, Ky., Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Co. 
Expansion program, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Paper plant addition, Fernandina, Fla., 
Container Corp. of America. 
Power plant, Kentucky Utilities Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Chemical Industries Exposition 


(Continued from page 48) 


uses was one showing the applica- 


tion of ultraviolet ray equipment of 


special design for applications in- 
volving photo chemistry. Another, 
an X-ray Spectronometer which has 
an automatic strip-chart recorder 
which literally makes a “finger- 
print” of any substance and is said 
to solve analysis problems which 
have been impossible by other meth- 
ods. A third showed an X-ray dif- 
fraction apparatus for investigating 
the composition of chemical com- 
pounds by crystallagraphic studies. 
Included in the display was equip- 
ment of the.latest type for extract- 
ing raw material from its native 
source, reducing, purifying and 
treating it through all stages of con- 
version through to the packaging of 
the finished product. Much of this 
is of new design, qualified by higher 
processing requirements than have 
been employed heretofore. 
Numerous derivatives are taking 
their place in the fast growing list 
of special chemical agents, such as 
plasticizers, clarifiers, emulsifiers, 
wetting agents and water repel- 
lants. Among war-borne innova- 
tions listed among the exhibits were 
fire retardant paints, a new wool 
fibre lubricant designed to promote 
soapless fulling, and a method of 
impregnating and stretching con- 


ventional cotton varus that is said 
to double their strength. 

Important changes in the metals 
situation were brought out by one 
rather large section of the exposi- 
tion which revealed the influence of 
greatly improved techniques in al- 
loys and treatments, especially in 
the direction of improved quality 
control, higher hardness and resist- 
ance to high temperatures and gas 
erosion. Such improvements in steel 
were illustrated by exhibits of parts 
for steam and gas turbine loading, 
jet engine parts and supercharger 
blowers. 

aralleling developments in the 
ferrous metals are others in the rare 
elements and precious metals, whose 
valuable properties are made avail 
able economically by laminations in 
wires, bars and sheets. Not only is 
the use of aluminum greatly ex 
tended in this way, but platinum, 
silver and gold are available for 
manufacture in radio and electron 
ics on a scale never before possible. 

Leading exhibits indicated marked 
improvements in processing meth 
ods. Filtering machinery and media 
cover all ranges of filtration from 
the removal of oil from steam con 
densate to the setilization of bio 
logicals such as penicillin, plasma, 
intravenous injections, glucous solu- 
tions and streptomycin. 





Ed Burris to Manage Texas Manufacturers 


Ed C. Burris, former general 
manager of the Shreveport (La.) 
Chamber of Commerce, is the new 
vice president and general manager 
of the Texas Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, it was announced in Hous- 
ton today by Lewis Mims, president 
of the association. 

Mr. Burris, a native Texan with 
a wealth of experience in Chamber 
of Commerce activity in Texas, will 
assume his new duties on or about 
March 15, Mr. Mims, who is also vice 
president of the Freeport Sulphur 
Company, said. 

During the past seven years that 
Mr. Burris has been manager of the 
Shreveport Chamber he has played 
an important role in bringing many 
new industries to Shreveport and 
has been associated with the indus- 
trial development of the Southwest. 


Prior to his work as an executive 
at Shreveport, Mr. Burris was man 
ager of the Lufkin, Texas, Chamber 
of Commerce, from February, 1954 
to December 31, 1958; manager of 
the Graham, Texas, Chamber of 
(Commerce from May, 1929, to Feb- 
ruary, 1934; manager of the Jasper. 
Texas, Chamber of Commerce from 
June, 1927, to May, 1929, and was 
superintendent of schools of Wells, 
Texas, for one year and principal of 
the San Bonito, Texas, schools for 
two years. 

His parents and grandparents 
were born in Texas and he was born 
in Caldwell County 44 years ago. 
He was educated in the public 
schools of Angelina County and was 
graduated from Diboll high school. 


(Continued on page 62) 

















(Continued from page 47) 


for other Old Bay Line boats, Mr. 
Dunn said, “if tests prove as satis- 
factory as we have every reason to 
expect.” 

“Radar is being added to our fleet 
in keeping with a long-standing 
policy of providing every new safety 
device as it becomes available,” he 
continued. “Ours is distinctly a 
night service with regular sailings 
scheduled every evening from Balti- 
more and Norfolk. This means that 
most of the run is made by night 
throughout the year and all of it by 
night during winter months. 

“Operation of such a service un- 
der the rapidly changing weather 
conditions encountered on_ the 
Chesapeake, and in particular with 
the crowded conditions now prevail- 
in Baltimore and Norfolk harbors, 
requires every possible safety pre- 
caution. Our captains have set an 
enviable record of safe operation 
over the years but we are anxious 
to give them this additional safe- 
guard for the protection of pas- 
sengers, cargos, and ships.” 

Mr. Dunn also revealed plans for 
expanding the Old Bay Line fleet, 
seriously crippled during the war 
when three of its newest and largest 
vessels — the President Warfield, 
the State of Maryland and the State 
of Virginia—were requisitioned by 
the government for military service. 

“These ships will be replaced as 
rapidly as possible now that the war 
is ended,” Mr. Dunn declared, “and 
although contracts have not been 
awarded, our plans are well along. 
very modern feature of design and 
construction will be employed to 
insure maximum safety, comfort 
and convenience in the new fleet and 
present plans call for complete ra- 
dar installations for every ship.” 

Under development by Westing- 
house since 1932—when the _pe- 
culiar reflecting characteristics of 
its ultra-short radio waves were 
noted during experiments at the 
Company’s East Pittsburgh Labora- 


tories —- radar became one of the 
most effective weapons of World 


War II, Mr. Burnside pointed out, 
carefully guarded by a secrecy sec- 
ond only to that which surrounded 
development of the atomic bomb. 
Now in process of conversion to 
peacetime uses radar has been in- 
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Installing Navigational Radar 


stalled experimentally on several 
small craft, he said. The City of 
Richmond installation, however, 
represents its first adaptation for 
regular use in a long-distance com- 
mercial passenger-carrying service. 

“Presented in its simplest form, 
radar is the timing and alignment 
of ultra-short radio waves sent into 


space with the speed of light—186,- 


000 miles a second; reflected by any 
object in their path; and received 
back at the point of origin,’ Mr. 
Burnside explained. “It is a prin- 
ciple well known to every youngster 
who has stood shouting half way up 
the side of a narrow valley, then lis- 
tening to his voice echoing from the 
opposite hillside. 

“Since radar waves travel only in 
a straight line, the reflected signal 
comes from the direction of any in- 
tervening object. Because speed of 
the waves is known, distance to the 
object is measured by recording the 
time required for the waves to make 
the round trip.” 

Turning to operation of the new 
unit, Mr. Burnside said: “The City 
of Richmond installation is of the 
continuous plan position indicator 
type. This means that it provides a 
continuous picture of ship traffic 
and shoreline conditions through. 
out a range of from 100 yards to 32 
miles of the vessel at all times. 

“Because radar waves, like light 
waves, travel only in line-of-sight, 
maximum range at any point within 
these overall limits is essentially to 
the optical horizon. Since distance 
to the horizon, in turn, is governed 
by curvature of the earth’s surface, 
two additional factors influence the 
unit’s range—elevation of the an- 
tenna and height of the ‘target’ ob- 
ject.” 

“The picture,” Mr. Burnside con- 
tinued, “is shown on the disc-like 
face of a 7-inch cathode ray tube— 
similar to those used in television— 
mounted in a small cabinet con- 
venient to the watch officer’s station 
on the bridge. 

“Water surfaces will be dark 
while any obstruction—ship, buoy, 
shoreline, ete.—will be indicated in 
a bright fluorescent pattern. Ships 
will be shown graphically while 
shorelines will appear as on a map. 
Readings may be taken at three 
ranges—on a radius of two, eight 


and thirty-two miles. 

“For hazardous close-in naviga. 
tion—in narrow channels and whe, 
approaching piers or other craft— 
the entire 7-inch viewing area of the 
receiver-indicator will duplicate 4 
circle only four miles across, with 
the ship in the center, thus provid. 
ing maximum detail. Less detailed 
observations will be made vicwing 
a circle 16 miles in diameter, while 
long-range pictures will cover an 
area 64 miles across.” 

“The installation is in two tajor 
parts,” Mr. Burnside conti:ued, 
“the antenna, mounted under a 
large mushroom-like plastic dome 
atop a 514-foot pedestal o1 the 
wheelhouse roof, with the modula. 
tor, preamplifier and other ‘radio 
frequency components in the weath- 
er-proof base of the pedestal: and 
the receiver-indicator console, a 
cabinet two feet square and! 48 
inches high located on the bridge. 
Power for operation of the e:uip- 
ment is provided through a below. 
decks rotary converter from the 
ship’s main DC power supply. 

“The antenna is designed to pro- 
vide a full 360 degree horizontal 
sweep. However, because of its !oca- 
tion on the wheelhouse roof, 
stack will obstruct its ‘view’ for 
about nine degrees dead astern. One 
of the problems to be studied is the 
need for complete coverage astern. 
This can be obtained, if proven nec: 
essary, by elevating the antenn:i to 
provide an unobstructed ‘view’ in 
every direction.” 

The new equipment will operate 
in a frequency band of 9320-9130 
megacycles. 





Lieberman Power Plant Slated 
for 1947 Operation 


Construction of the $3,000,000 Lieber- 
man power plant of the Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, is under- 
way at Caddo Lake, near Mooringsport, 
with operation scheduled for early 1/47. 
The plant is named for A. Lieberman, 
late president of the company. 

Installations include a General Electric 
Unit, Westinghouse condensing equip- 
ment, and an outdoor type Babcock & Wil- 
cox boiler, with all except the boiler being 
housed in a typical power plant building. 

The plant’s initial unit will be a 20, 
000-kilowatt turbo-generator at 80 per 
cent power factor. Throttle steam condi- 
tions will be 850 pounds pressure and ‘00 
degrees Fahrenheit temperature. 
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Our facilities for designing and fabricating 
large shop-built cylindrical tanks for the stor- 
age of straight propane and for building field- 
erected tanks for this service are complete in 
every detail. At Birmingham (as well as at our 
other two plants) we have facilities for stress- 
relieving according to Code requirements. 

Manufacturers considering the use of propane 
gas and distributors requiring additional pro- 
pane storage facilities are invited to write our 
nearest office for quotations. State number of 
tanks required, capacity, operating pressure 
and nearest shipping point. 


Atlanta 3..............- 2145 Healey Building 
Birmingham 1....... 1530 North Fiftieth Street 
Houston 1.........eeeeeeee 5614 Clinton Drive 
| Ae eee a 1611 Hunt Building 
New York 6..... 3313—165 Broadway Building 
Cleveland 16 .......... 2216 Guildhall Building 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO 


MID-WEST 









AS For 


S- WATER 





STANDARD CYLINDRICAL TANKS 
for the storage of Propane 

Gross Overall | Pressure** 
Capacity Inside Length in | in Pounds 
in Gallons Diameter Feet and per 
of Water in Inches Inches | Square Inch 
12,350 94” 35’ 8” 200 
15,150 94” 43’ 6” 200 
15,750 106” 35’ 113%” 200 
18,000* | 94” 51’ 43%” 200 
19,300 | 106” 43’ 834” 200 
20,800 94” 59’ 214” | 200 
22,875 106” oye 200 
23,650 94” G7" x” 200 
26,400 106” 59’ 3%” 200 
30,000* 106” 67’ V2” 200 











Top view: Two 18,000-gal. propane tanks which 
we built for an LP gas distributor in Georgia. 
The propane tanks in the small view are located at 
a bulk plant. They raise the total storage capacity 
for the Southeastern Natural Gas Corporation to 
160,000 gals. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Chicago 4 .......... 2106 McCormick Building 
San Francisco 11...1240-22 Battery St. Building 
Philadelphia 3...1619—1700 Walnut St. Building 


Los Angeles 14......... 1417 Wm. Fox Building 
Washington 4 .......... 703 Atlantic Building 
Detroit 26 ........... 1510 Lafayette Building 


and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 

























Savannah Firm Enters 
Aluminum Roof Field 
(Continued from page 46) 


During the war “Southern 
States,” whose general offices are lo- 
cated in Savannah, Georgia, manu- 
factured a considerable quantity of 
aluminum roofing for Army and 
Navy use and it is now manufactur- 
ing all-aluminum prefabricated 
buildings for rural rehabilitation in 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Wahlstrom foresees a large 
future for aluminum in the domes- 
tic construction and home repair 
field, both as roofing and siding. 
Distribution is made direct to the 
consumer through the Company’s 
Mail Order Division and six fac- 
tory-warehouses located in princi- 
pal Southern cities, and also to 
large consumers and other volume 
purchasers by means of the Com- 
pany’s newly organized Direct 
Sales Division. 





Southern Shrimp Valuable 


(Continued from page 45) 


to adult form, the young shrimp 
have been carried in to the coast line 
where they again take up the bot- 
tom-dwelling habit. 

The inside waters are important 
nursery grounds: for the young 
shrimp during spring and summer. 
The spawning season extends from 
March or April to August or Sep- 
tember, a fact that means the young 
shrimp are arriving in the coastal 
area throughout the summer. The 
earliest arrivals reach commercial 
size during July and by September 
practically the entire catch is made 
up of young shrimp from the spring 
spawning. 

The small shrimp winter on the 
inside grounds and along the 
beaches. Most of the larger shrimp 
move out into the open Atlantic or 
the Gulf of Mexico to escape the 
chilly inside waters. Winter fish- 
eries for the large exist. The so- 
called jumbo shrimp are taken in 
March, April, May and June. 

Mature shrimp are caught 
throughout the summer on the off- 
shore fishing grounds, but by Sep- 
tember when a new crop appears on 
the outside grounds, the older 
shrimp make up a very small per- 
centage of the catch. Life span of the 
shrimp is presumed between one 
and two years. 
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(Continued from page 42) 


factories, and important factory ad- 
ditions, have been added to the 
state’s industrial possessions. Thou- 
sands of warkers have been added 
to the industrial payrolls, and the 
state has won rank gmong the 
leaders of the South in laying the 
foundations for a new era of bal- 
anced economy. 

The South is wonderfully well 
fortified by nature for an industrial 
program, Louisiana, for instance, is 
a rich mineral and agricultural 
area. Available are almost limitless 
supplies of salt, sulphur, limestone, 
oil, gravel and clay suitable for ce- 
ramics. One-third of the state is 
forest land. The inexhaustible sup- 
ply of Spanish moss alone provides 
a product, used mainly in uphols- 
tery, whose worth mounts annually 
into the millions. 

The problem facing Louisiana has 
been one merely of supplementing 
its natural advantages to industry 
by others which depended, in whole 
or in part, on civic effort, and in this 
it is representative of other south- 
ern areas equally hopeful of develop- 
ing an economic balance which 
would guarantee year-round stabil- 
ity. A pattern for the required civic 
effort is to be found in what has been 





City that Found Itself 


done by the community of Lake 
Charles. 

Lake Charles is the principal city 
and parish seat of Calcasieu, located 
in the coastal plain section of Louis. 
jana and running west to the Texas 
border. The area has enormous min. 
eral deposits. The parish is the site 
of what was once the largest sulphur 
mine in the world, and one of its 
principal towns bears the name 
Sulphur. Oil was discovered in the 
area in 1900 although it was not 
until 1924 that there was any major 
development. Natural gas has been 
produced commercially since 1916, 
The industrial advance is guided by 
these and other natural resources, 

Lake Charles would like to see de. 
velopments in other fields compar. 
able to those in the rice industry, 
Today rice is grown, milled and put 
on board ships for foreign ports 
without once crossing the parish 
boundary line. The city would not 
only like to see these developments, 
but it has done something construe. 
tive, and has ambitious plans in that f 
direction. It has faith in what it has f 
to offer to industries with a future. 

With the completion of its water. f 
ways program, Lake Charles had f 
something definite to offer indus > 


tries. The results began to show, and Ff 
(Continued on page 64) 














Texas Manufacturers Head 
(Continued from page 59) 


He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1925 and later took 
graduate studies in organization 
work at the National Institute, 
Northwestern, and in the Dallas 
school. He also attended conference 
schools of the Texas Chamber of 
Commerce Managers Association, 
the National Association of Secre- 
taries and the Southwestern Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries. 


His experience has also included 
work with fair associations. He was 
manager of the Jasper Fair for two 
years, the Young County Fair for 
five years, and the Angelina County 
Fair for four years. He served one 
year as secretary-treasurer of the 
Texas Association of Fairs. 
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Handcuffing Enterprise 
(Continued from page 35) F 


controlled by things over which we Ff 
have had little or no control. 
Now we are presumably entering 
a new and constructive era. But it 
is an era where we cannot think in ff 





selfish terms. It is an era that de- Bell 
mands that same unselfish spirit of 
cooperation — that same intensive only 
drive—that same feeling of “one for in r, 
all and all for one” that brought us T 
final victory in the greatest of all 
World Wars. ; reac 
Having educated ourselves in the } wor 
arts of death to defeat two dastard- radi 
lv foes, we must now educate our: pon 


selves in the rights and duties and 
responsibilities of Democracy. 

We must—if the American way 
of life is to be preserved. 

And where is there a better way 
of life? 













Maybe you’ve thought of the 
Bell Telephone System as using 
only wires. It uses and pioneers 


in radio too. 

Through radio voice-ways it 
reaches across the seas to the 
world’s telephones. At home, 
radio waves carry your Calls 
across water barriers. 


Radio links provide mobile 
telephone service for vessels ply- 
ing inland waters and for ships 
at sea. Before long, such a ser- 
vice will also be available for 
motor vehicles. 

Work is moving right ahead 
on an experimental radio relay 
system to carry Long Distance 


calls and television programs 
between New York and Boston. 
A similar system is planned 
between the cities of Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

In every case the Bell System 
uses the kind of transmission, 
wire or radio, that gives best 


service at lowest cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















City that Found Itself 
(Continued from page 62) 


quickly. By 1933 a report from 20 
of its manufacturing plants showed 
average payrolls of 294 persons, 
drawing $190,455 in salaries and 
using $2,000,000 in material, fuel 
and electricity. 

This, however, was but a small be- 
ginning. The following year the 
Mathieson Alkali Works erected a 
$7,500,000 plant, beginning produc- 
tion in December, 1934. Other 
plants were springing up through- 
out the area. Besides the port facil- 
ities, fast freight schedules on the 
Southern Pacific, the Kansas City 
Southern and the Missouri Pacific 
Railways provided for the delivery 
in hours, not days, of Lake Charles 
products to inland points. 

From the city’s viewpoint, this 
was still only a beginning. It was 
ambitious to become, within a deéc- 
ade, a city of 100,000. Considering 
that it had only 13,088 population 
in 1920, and that even this was then 
falling off, such ambitions seemed 
presumptuous. Last year, however, 
the total was 33,000 and the com- 
munity was reaching out to extend 
its city boundaries. It counted 45 
manufacturing plants and 7,000 
workers. It had a pretty good idea 
as to how it was going about getting 
more. 


World’s Largest Gas-Rubber Project 
Sets Up Shop 


Biggest single boost to the city’s 
optimism came with the decision of 
Cities Service to locate its $76,000,- 
000 refinery at Lake Charles. Loca- 
tion of the refinery also meant that 
Lake Charles would have an adja- 
cent $17,000,000 butadiene plant, 
constructed and operated by Cities 
Service for the government, which 
would feed directly into the neigh- 
boring Firestone Rubber Company 
synthetic rubber plant. Capable of 
producing 60,000 long tons of syn- 
thetic rubber, this one plant can 
supply one-tenth of the nation’s 
normal rubber demands. Together 
these great industrial units com- 
prise the largest integrated 100 oc- 
tane gasoline and synthetic rubber 
project in the world. 

Operation of the refinery and 
butadiene plant required 2,600 
workers. This meant, in turn, that 
homes would have to be provided, 
and so a modern suburb called 
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Maplewood, caring for 3,500, came 
into existence, with churches, 
schools, complete shopping facili- 
ties, a moving picture theater and 
other conveniences, A concrete high- 
way was built to serve it. 

Erection of this giant war project 
centered dramatic attention on 
Lake Charles. As the source of high 
octane gasoline to carry our planes 
over Berlin and Tokyo, of vital rub- 
ber supplies and of fuel for the 
Navy, it was more than a pinpoint 
on the world map. The community 
which but a few short years before 
had been little more than a hamlet 
in southwest Louisiana would, if the 
Nazis and Japs could have listed it 
for bombing, have been bold-printed 
as a “most important objective.” 

Today no community in the South 
faces the future with brighter pros- 
pects. There is a thing called im- 
petus, and Lake Charles has it. It 
will not be stopped as long as its 
leaders, numbering such men as 
former Governor Sam _ Houston 
Jones, State Senator James 0. Dol- 
by, former Representatives Gilbert 
H. Graham and Sam Vincent, Sam 
M. Richard, president of the Lake 
Charles Harbor and Terminal Dis- 
trict; Frank Gibson, chairman, 
State Board of Commerce and In- 
dustry; W. P. Weber, Arthur L. 
Gayle, I. V. Maurer, Robert L. 
James and Elmer E. Shutts, to 
single out a few, continue to pro- 
vide progressive leadership. 

Lake Charles will be watched 
from this point on more than ever. 
There is national interest in its 
undertakings. There is keen self- 
interest on the part of other com- 
munities in the South, which have 
ambitions of their own, sometimes 
competitive with those of the Cal- 
casieu parish seat. From the view- 
point of industrial appeal, Lake 
Charles “has everything,” including 
the cheapest fuel on deep water of 
any city in the United States. It is 
bound to attract more industries to 
join the extensive array of top-flight 
plants already established. The 
task is to integrate these industries 
with the community in an enduring 
partnership for prosperity. Lake 
Charles leaders are confident it can 
be done. They know that the saying 
“if Louisiana will take care of ind- 
ustry, industry will take care of 
Louisiana,” applies equally to a city 
as to a state. 
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Flame Cultivator 
Cuts Hoeing Cost 


(Continued from puge 38) 


to have not only a driver for the 
tractor but also a careful and jp. 
telligent worker walking behind the 
machine to keep the burners operat. 
ing properly. Improvement of the 
‘“‘Sizz-Weeder” has made the use of 
a second operator unnecessary. The 
weeder was first used when the crop 
was six to eight inches tall and the 
weeds were fairly heavy. There had 
been three plowings and one hoeing 
of the crop prior to the beginning 
of the experiment. Four treatments 
were used in six series of four row 
1/27 acre plots. 

The treatments were: 1. Cultiva- 
tion without hoeing or flaming; 2, 
Cultivation and flaming without 
hoeing; 3. Flaming without cultiva- 
tion or hoeing, and 4. Cultivation 
and hoeing without flaming. 

It was discovered that about 20 
to 25 acres of cotton could be flamed 
in one day using the two-row |urn- 
er. The weeder can be operated ata 
higher rate of speed when the weeds 
are two inches tall or less. \Vhen 
grass plants are taller the speed 
would probably be reduced to 15 to 
18 acres a day. As the experiment 
was run the cost of the first four 
weedings by flame was $1.40 an acre 


not including the cost of operating 
the tractor. To do the same job by f 


hand hoeing took 24 man hours per 


acre, the actual cost depending on F 


the wages paid to labor. 


According to T. L. Baggette’s re 
port on the Cotton Mechanizition 


Program at the Delta Experiment 


Station as carried on in 1945, the 
key to such crop handling lies toa F 


large extent in the layout of the 
field. This includes the enlargement 
of the turn row space to about twen- 
ty feet for four-row equipment and 
the maintenance of flat cultivation, 


the object of the flat cultivation be f 


ing to increase the machine efficien- 
cy. With reference to the flame cul- 
tivator, Mr. Baggette said: 

“That machine will do its most 
efficient job on a flat bed where the 
burners can be adjusted so that the 
flame is directed toward the drill to 
give a maximum kill without strik- 
ing the leaves of the cotton plant. 
In flat cultivation the object is to 
cover no grass by throwing dirt, for 
if the grass is covered, the flame is 
ineffective.” 
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UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROKERS OF BONDS, STOCKS, COMMODITIES 


Private Wires Home Office: Atlanta Phone LD-159 





























At your request we will visit you at your 
place of business to discuss your 


banking requirements. 


RESOURCES OVER 200 MILLION DOLLARS J, a DE SIGN ENGINEERING a 
UNION TRUST for INDUSTRY and BUSINESS 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Main Office: Baltimore & St. Paul Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. STABLISHED over 25 years as a 
E confidential design service for 
products, special automatic 
machines, production tools and 
methods. Clientele restricted to 
one firm in a specified field. 
Now serving many leading firms 
throughout the country. 











Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Federal Reserve System 





While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this momest 
in ite equipment, there is a peculiar 


flavor of The Old South here which 

= ima S = MACHINEs TOOL DESIGNING 
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room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. HENRY A. SIMPSON @ FRED C. GLADECK 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Southern Representative—Edward De Luca 


The Siu thern Hotel “I7I6 Landon Avenue, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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SPREE NL det YORI 


INDUSTRIAL FACTS 


ABOUT TENNESSEE 


Labor 


The average Tennessee industrial 
worker looks about the same as other 
Americans of the same economic stra- 
ta. He has the same ambitions and 
the same desires for self-improvement 
but he knows that his success can 
come only from his own efforts. He 
speaks the same language, if with a 
soft accent and local idiom, and at 
first glance you wouldn't notice any 
difference between him and industrial 
workers of other sections. But there 
are a few basic differences that have 
proven profitable to management. 

The Tennessee worker is princi- 
pally of pioneer stock; consequently, 
his being is still deeply rooted in the 
soil. The chances are he owns a small 
farm near town, or his home with 
garden and chickens, and very often 
a cow. He is a citizen of, and has an 
interest in the community where he 
works. He is an individualist not 
easily swayed by demagogic oratory 
or utopian promises. 

In Tennessee, the worker has room 
to live, room to work and room to 
play—and he enjoys all three to the 
fullest. He does not have the cramped, 
futile feeling possessed by so many 
workers in the more congested areas. 

Being of pioneer stock, the Tennes- 
see worker has not forgotten man’s 
oldest lesson—that he must live by 
the work of his hands. The heritage 
of craftsmen ancestors give to his 
hands a native skill that makes him 
efficient in the most intricate opera- 
tions. This native skill makes for efh- 
ciency in manufacturing or.assembly. 
He has retained the early craftsman’s 
pride of his work—in the perfection 
he has put into the finished article. 
This pride insures a better manufac- 
tured product. His inherent belief in 
religion, based on the Golden Rule, 
makes for smoother industrial rela- 
tions. 

Detailed information on labor, as 
well as all other industrial resources 
in Tennessee, are treated in a big, 
210-page general survey: “Industrial 
Resources in Tennessee.” That will 
be mailed free to executives and 
industrial engineers. Dictate a re- 
quest today—on your business 
stationery, please. 

DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Information Division 


925 State Office Bldg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 


Jirstl Public power Stale 
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coli and corn. 

The new wrapper is expected to 
be especially valuable in the market- 
ing of roasting ear corn, which de- 
teriorates rapidly and has been a 





NEW CONTAINER SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 39) 


house with only the initial and final 
handling. 

Planned are a complete line in- 
cluding a_ refrigerated container, 
lumber rack and tank car. The re- 


| frigerated unit would be loaded in 
the fields and delivered to market 


with produce untouched. 

The containers are designed to fit 
two to a flat car, one to a trailer or 
one to the cargo compartment of a 
Fairchild cargo plane. They are also 
designed for economical stowing in 
the hold of a ship. 

The container and trailer are the 


| invention of W. C. MeMurry, gen- 


eral manager of the Birmingham 
Traffic Association. Reynolds 


| Metals Company, who helped in the 








development, has been given exclu- 
sive right to produce the containers. 


They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety. 

—Benjamin Franklin 
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Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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problem for producers and shippers 
to place on the market in a state of 
harvest freshness. Last vear Dp. 
Stahl and his associates shipped a 
few cartons of pliofilm-wrapped 
corn by air express to Detroit. De. 
troit housewives grabbed it at nine 
cents an ear, much more rapidly 
than unhusked fresh corn beside it 
at a slightly lower price. The plio. 
sealed corn can be dropped into the 
boiler and cooked with the wrapper 
on, retaining its flavor and food 
values better and remaining warm 
longer. The wrapper can be easily 
peeled when the corn is to be eaten. 


New Crops, Better Varieties 

In 1932 a faculty committee of the 
University of Florida estimated that 
Florida was gaining 25 million dol: 
lars annually from research, « good 
part of which had been in the ficld of 
agriculture. Doubtless that figure is 
greatly exceeded now. 

The Agricultural Experiment 
Station, with its main office at the 
University of Florida in Gainesville, 
has branch stations at Quincy, Lake 
Alfred, Sanford, Belle Glade, Ona 
and Homestead. For further study 
of special local problems it has field 
laboratories at Hastings, Plant 
City, Bradenton, Leesburg and 
Monticello, in addition to the Fed- 
eral-State Horticultural Protection 
Service at Lakeland. 

A good part of the contributions 
by Experiment Station research 
workers has been in the development 
of new crops and better varieties of 


which resist diseases. Velvet beans, 
crotalaria and tung oil trees, all now 
widely grown, have been introduced 
to Florida as a result of Station re- 
search. 


New and better varieties of corn, 


oats, peanuts, tomatoes, sugarcane, 
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pasture grasses, lettuce and other — 


products have followed Experiment 
Station breeding work and _ field 
tests. Other new varieties and 
strains are in the process of devel: 
opment now. 





Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 © 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
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Two new varieties, Florident 
White and Yellow, and a hybrid 
corn developed especially for Flori- 
da, are increasing yields of this 
needed feed crop around 25 per cent 
on each acre where they are grown. 
When it is realized that Florida 
grows 700,000 acres of corn, the pos- 
sibilities here are evident. 

Ten vears ago there were less than 
15,000 acres of oats grown in Flori- 
da, since all available varieties were 
subject to the ravages of the rust 
disease and yielded unsatisfactory 
seed crops. Three new varieties of 
this excellent winter cover and feed 
crop were developed by the North 
Florida Station at Quincy and one 
at the Main Station in Gainesville. 
Released to farmers, these found in- 
stantauneous acceptance, and this 
winter's oat crop is estimated at 
well over 160,000 acres. 

Considerable interest has been 
evinced for several vears in the pro- 
duction of ramie in Florida, particu- 
larly in the Everglades. The Ever- 
glades Station at Belle Glade has 
found that ramie can be produced 
satisfactorily on the muck soils of 
the area, and has published a bulle- 
tin on ramie production. Principal 
problem hampering commercial pro- 
duction and utilization has been 
practicable decortication of the 
fiber. Two companies are now erect- 


ing, or have recently erected, decor- 


tication plants in the Everglades, 


| believing that they have practicable 
, decortication processes. 


Commercial Flower Production 
Florida is in a good way to be- 

come “the land of flowers.” as its 

names signifies. Flowers can be 


| grown here out-of-doors and shipped 
| by air express in competition with 


those produced in greenhouses of 
the North. Now that the war is over, 
growers are evidencing interest in 
expanding the commercial flower in- 
dustry. 

Gladioli and Easter lilies are the 
principal flowers being produced 
and shipped commercially at pres- 
ent. Pinellas, Manatee, Lee and 
Highlands counties are the princi- 
pal producers. 

County Agent V. T. Oxer at Se- 
bring recently reported that 50 
Highlands County growers are rais- 
ing Kaster lilies this winter, and he 
expects that the acreage devoted to 
them will be considerably larger 

(Continued on page TO) 
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a 10,000 
shoestring. 


Thirty years ago two young men started business on a shoestring. Even in 
those days, in the contracting business, it was the thinnest of shoestrings. 
But they had something more to tie to.. they had vision, skill, perseverance 
. courage, confidence, dependability. So they prospered. They accumulated, 
through a fine personnel, over 500 years of experienced “know-how”. They 
learned to accelerate each project, compressing, compacting, telescoping 
time. The foundation stone of each job was Honor. They continued to pros- 
per. Today they head one of America's largest contracting firms .. they have 
completed more than a thousand jobs worth hundreds of millions . their 
word is as good as their 
bond and their bond is un- 
limited .. a “shoestring” they 
are very proud to possess. 


Challenge in a Stamp 
May we tell you the entire 
story of Virginia Engineering 
Co.? Write today. 










BUILDING & UTILITIES 
HIGHWAY & => ELECTRICAL 
HEAVY CONSTRUCRGN = MECHANICAL 


WE BUILD TO YOUR DESIGN 
















































































Homes Available 


Mobile, Alabama 


For Your Regional 
Representatives 


@ Due to the large war job handled 
here and the many new houses built, 
Mobile is in the unique position of 
having four, five and six room 
houses and apartments for rent or 


sale. Moderately priced. 


Write 


MosiLe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Post Office Box 1489 Mobile, Alabama 
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Sketch Showing ' 
Possible Development 
on 
72 acre Industrial Site. 
Houston Ship Channel, 
Texas. 

SUITABLE FOR 
GENERAL CARGO TERMINA) 


OR 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT. 
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A Bargain at 
$2,000 per Acre. 


For Sale By 
2d 


CHARLES CROTTY, Agent. 


industrial Real Estate 
2131 Addison Road 
Houston 5 Texas 
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(Continued from page 14) 


building costs, according to the Alexander Hamiltg 
Institute. The index of average labor costs for build 
ing rose from 118.7 in January 1939 to 151.8 in De 
cember 1945. The index for costs of materials ro, 
from 89.5 in January 1939 to 119.5 in December 1945] 
These indexes are peak costs for the six-year perioi 
During this period, the rent index rose from %5,1 iy 
January 1939 to only 89.6 in December 1945, 





An interesting relationship between machines ani 
chemicals is being put to use experimentally on sugar 






















ee, ~~» 


beet farms. Individual beet seeds, smaller than #: pea N 
carry the germs of from three to five plants. A method te 
of shearing the seeds into separate germ pari icle T 
greatly reduces the labor cost of thinning after germ; bi 
nation, but the irregularly shaped particles do noi 
flow easily through mechanical planters. One method | ¥ 
of overcoming this is to coat the particles until cae _ 
is a pellet of uniform size and shape. Fertilizers and P 
fungicides may be incorporated in the coating to help 
the plant in its early days. } 
y 
, . . : li 
As many farmers see it, organized labor is the Ad: 
ministration’s pet, the farmer its step-child. Farm 
leaders emphasize that food price increases, if sub 
sidies are removed, would amount to less thin two) N 
billion dollars. How could this be considered infla 
tionary, they asked, when the Administration gave 
its blessing to wage increases amounting to several = 


times two billion dollars. 





The real division of political sentiment in this 
Country is between the doctrine of big goverment, 
centralized economic control, restricted personal lib: 
erty on the one hand, and small government, eco- 
nomic freedom, personal liberty and individual re 
sponsibility on the other. For want of better terms, 
we call these opposing schools of thought radicalism 
and conservatism. The Democratic Party, as made 
over since Mr. Roosevelt’s first election, is the party 
of radicalism. There is no conservative party. 





Postwar foreign trade in the South could easily 
become two to three times as large as the prewar vol- 
ume, according to Dr. Robert: W. French, director of 
the Bureau of Business Research at the University 
of Texas. 

He told a Southern Economic Association conven: 
tion this would mean “an annual trade volume of 
$3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 in terms of 1942 
prices.” 





The motive power behind the bill to give Housing 
Expediter Wyatt enormous authority is the need of 
returning veterans for homes. This tune is being 
played so frequently that some members of Congress 
are asking whether the veteran is not being used as @ 
bait to get votes for a new experiment in Govern 
ment control. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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In Your Post War Plans 
COME SOUTH 
Where Labor and Capital Work Together 


Move down south in the heart of the textile industry where workers are native born, in- 
telligent and dependable. 


They share with business leaders and town officials a cooperative attitude toward new 
business. 


Your plant will be welcome in Dallas, North Carolina where there is ample room for 
growth and expansion of your manufacturing plant. Good highways and railroads, warm 
climate, low taxes, cheap electric power rates from town-owned utilities. Low gas rates. 
Plenty of water. 


We welcome you to Dallas, in southern North Carolina, twenty miles west of Charlotte, 
three miles north of Gastonia. Plenty of labor available who stand ready to work for 
you and with you for the common good of all. Bring your plant to Dallas, North Caro- 
lina, a town of friendly people. 


For specific information wire or write: 


MAYOR A. J. MAXWELL DALLAS, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NATURAL GAS 


A fuel whose value has been proven by 
years of use in a most diversified line of 
industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ale. 


Watts Building 
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It’s our business to 
help you put your 





ON THIS MAP 


Here is the fastest-growing in- 
dustrial section of the United 
States—the West and South- 
west. 

And here is real opportunity 
for your business. So before | 
you decide where to move or 
expand, get the facts on this 
rich territory. 

And the best way to get these 
facts is to consult Missouri 
Pacific’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Department. Our special- 
ists can give you exactly the 
information you need—facts 
and figures about raw materials, 
accessibility to markets, labor 
supply, water...everything 
you must know to decide the 
possibilities for the growth of 
your business in this area. 

Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
inquiry, you may be Win 
sure, will of course G 4 
be treated by us in 
Strict confidence. 






y/ 






MISSOURI PACIFIC LINE 
NOW MORE THAN EVER 
“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 


MISSOURI 
Nai 
LIMES 
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next winter. “Much headway has 
been made in solving problems con- 
nected with the culture, packing 
and storing of bulbs and plants,” he 
says, “and growers are hoping to re- 
duce production costs to the point 
where their operations will be 
profitable in the face of expected 
competition.” 


Livestock Gains 


Beef cattle have occupied a place 
of importance in the economy of this 
state for four centuries, and Florida 
has been among the largest range 
cattle states for years. Yet Florida’s 
cattle industry probably has made 
more progress in the last two dec- 
ades than in all previous years put 
together. 

This has been due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances and develop- 
ments. Eradication of the cattle 
fever tick by federal and _ state 
forces, in progress from 1906 to 
1943, enabled cattlemen to bring in 
better bulls and thus build up their 


Florida Agriculture Progresses 


herds. The reinfestation of fever 
tick. discovered in Highlands, 
Glades and Okeechobee counties 
early in December last year is 
temporary setback, but cattlemey 
have learned so well the value of 
tick freedom that they are not hegi- 
tating an instant to control and 
eradicate the new outbreak. 

Discovery by the Experiment Sta. 
tion in 1932 of the cause of salt. 
sick disease, which had plagued cat. 
tle for at least a half century, also 
gave impetus to the cattle improve. 
ment program. Where cattlenien on 
many “sick” areas formerl\ saw 
their cattle lose weight, even tiiough 
grazing was copious, and had to 
ship them to “healthy” areas at con. 
siderable expense, they now simply 
feed their cattle a recommended 
mineral mixture and keep them 
healthy wherever they are. 

Better grasses for pasture have 
become available in recent years 
also, and cattlemen have planted 
more than 600,000 acres of improved 
pasture, with financial assistance 
from the _ federal  goveriment 





All-welded sand barge of two sand compartments 





Builders of steel, 


for rivers and 


harbors. 
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all-welded and riveted 


Hoating equipment 


BARGES 

CAR FLOATS 
PONTOONS 
DERRICK HULLS 
DREDGE AND 
TOWBOAT HULLS 
STEEL DRY DOCKS 
GATES 

LOCKS 












Ways at Ambridge, Pa., and Trenton, N. J. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities 


y, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Columbia Steel Comp 
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thfough the agricultural adjust- 
ment program. Pangola, Bahia, 


Coastal Bermuda, carpet and other 
grasses have been widely planted. 
Pangola is an introduction, common 
Bahia also is introduced, Pensacola 
Bahia was discovered growing on 
yacant lots in Pensacola by County 
Agent KE. H. Finlayson, and Coastal 


USDA and the Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station at Tifton. 

Following the pioneer work of BB. 
H. Carlton, Jacksonville dairyman 
and cattle raiser, the Experiment 
Station found the requirements for 
suecess With clovers in Florida, and 
they are now grown for winter and 
early spring grazing on hundreds of 
acres. Lespedeza, a summer legume, 
can be grown under about the same 
conditions. 

Advent of the screwworm fly in 
1934, probably on distress cattle 
from the drouth areas of the West. 
forced cattlemen to give closer at 


ther encouraged the use of better 
animals and better pastures. 


proposed some years ago by L. T. 
Nieland, forester with the State 
Agricultural Extension Service, has 











men and timberland owners who 
want to see the best possible utiliza- 
tion made of every acre of land. In 


this program grass is grown on | 


lands best suited to it, timber on 


other lands. The improved grasses, | 


in wide strips and closely grazed by 


cattle, provide effective fire barriers | 
and thus help conserve the forests. 


Streams and ponds furnish water 
for cattle and for fish. Game can be 
combined into the program for rec 
reation and income. 


Seed Industry Develops 
Throughout the years Florida 
farmers have had to obtain most of 
their crop seeds from other states 
and countries. But the statewide 
pasture and soil improvement pro- 
gram that was begun a few years 


ago, coupled with the wartime short- | 
age of seeds, has resulted in an im- | 


portant seed production and _ har- 
vesting program in the state. 
Florida farmers produced and 
harvested nearly 3,000,000 pounds 
of grass and legume seed during 
1945, according to tabulations by K. 
S. McMullen, soil conservationist 
(Continued on page 72 
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Bermuda has been developed by the | 


tention to their animals. This fur- | 


A timber-grazing-game program | 


met with favor on the part of cattle. | 























PRESSURE 
IS 
PROTECTIVE 





For most effective wood preservation, the chemicals 
must be forced deep into the wood. American Lumber 
& Treating Company obtain this deep penetration by 
the vacuum-pressure method in closed steel cylinders. 
Dipping, brushing on, or other makeshift methods 
can't begin to give comparable results. So, when you 
buy treated lumber, remember to say, ‘‘pressure- 


treated”’ .. . it's best! 


Whalever youn re0da — 


AMERICAN LUMBER GIVES YOU ALL 3 





7, Wolmanized Lumber*— protects 
against decay and termite attack. 


2. Minalith—fire-retardant. 
3. Creosoted lumber. 


*Registered FLAMEPROOFING 


trademark 
WOLMANIZING 
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1678 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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with the Extension Service. This 
consisted of 1,800,000 pounds of lu- 
pine, 500,000 pounds of Alyce clover, 
212,550 pounds of crotalaria, 80,380 
pounds of sesbania, 38,340 pounds 
of carpet grass, and 26,750 pounds 
of Bahia grass. 


Soil Improvement Payments 


Florida farmers, in addition to 
their incomes from crops and live- 
stock, since 1936 have received more 
than 16 million dollars from the 
federal government for conserving 
and improving their soils, according 
to the state office of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. H. 
G. Clayton, P. & M. state director, 
says 47,000 farms—representing 80 
per cent of the crop land of the state 
—have participated in the agricul- 
tural conservation program. 

The agricultural conservation 
practices begun in 1936 and later 
played no small part in the produc- 
tion of record - breaking crops 


throughout the war period. The soils 
were capable of sustained high 
yields. 








in the agricultural conservation 
program during the nine-year peri- 
od applied 50,331 tons of superphos- 
phate, 57,047 tons of basic slag, 47,- 
600 tons of raw rock and colloidal 
phosphate, 579 tons of potash, and 
341,868 tons of limestone to their 
soils; applied mulching materials to 
6,645 acres; planted annual rye 
grass on 6,516 acres, winter legumes 
on 67,826, and kudzu on 2,580 acres ; 
established 498,680 acres of perma- 
nent pastures and re-seeded 58,907 
acres of permanent pastures; reno- 
vated 565,916 acres of pastures; in- 
ter-planted summer legumes on 1,- 
184,073 acres; planted summer le- 
gumes and non-leguminous crops 
such as millet and sorghum on 7,- 
407,941 acres; planted 115,472 acres 
in small grains for grazing; con- 
structed 31,652,088 linear feet of 
terraces; harvested legume and 
grass seed from 8,514 acres; con- 
structed 2,860,931 linear feet of 
ditches and canals for control of 
water on pasture lands; cut sea 
myrtle off 36,131 acres of pastures ; 
planted 31,433 acres of trees; and 
planted 59,348 home gardens. 
Florida farmers realize full well 





The same careful planning and expert craftsmanship goes into each individual project, whether it is a large job 
requiring exceptional engineering skill or a smaller job where speedy production is demanded. DIXIE can 
assure, you satisfaction for any job accepted. 





The 47,000 farmers participating 


When your problem becomes our 
problem — ct cs solued / 


For over forty years the Dixie Manufacturing Company has 
been handling the fabrication of sheet steel products for leading 
manufacturers throughout the country... 
faction. A skilled staff plus modern equipment expedite each 
project undertaken and guarantee superior quality workmanship. 
In order to be certain of gaining the greatest dividends from any 
post-war project you may be considering, send us your plans and 
we will be glad to mail you an estimate. 








that peace calls for adjustments on 
farms, as it does everywhere else, 
and they are striving to make the 
proper adjustments for the benefit 
of both themselves and the country, 
They know that unlimited demand 
for farm products cannot continue 
indefinitely, that quality and attrac. 
tiveness will pay premiums in the 
future, that prices will probably de- 
cline, and that some shifts in crops 
will be desirable. Major adjust- 
ments must be made in production, 
management and marketing. 

The farm market right now is 
more important to business and in- 
dustry than at any previous time in 
history. With large wartime say- 
ings, farmers are acquiring neces. 
sary additions to their land h«ld- 
ings and making major improve- 
ments in farm buildings, fences, 
drainage, and particularly in hous- 
ing and living conditions. Better 
planned houses and field arranye- 
ments and labor-saving methods ire 
improving labor efficiency. Farm 
machinery and equipment beiier 
suited to specific needs—particular- 
ly on small farms—will be availaile 
as soon as national industrial labor 
(Continued on page 76) 
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15,000 Gal. Propane Capacity Tank 8’ 0-1/16” 1.D. x 50’ 5-%4” Long 


Lancaster 


Lancaster fabricated steel plate products are widely known for 
quality design, fine workmanship and reasonable cost. We can 
furnish: pressure vessels, elevated tanks, process tanks, autoclaves, 
stondpipes, retorts, extractors, sprinkler tanks, stacks, breech- 
ings, bunkers, large 0.D. piping, ships, barges, dredges, dredge 
pipe, etc. 


Consult Lancaster's experienced engineers for your fabricated 
steel plate needs. Complete designs and estimates will be fur- 
nished promptly. Write, phone or wire today. 


LANCASTER IRON Works, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 















FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the 
world over, wherever concrete pipe is produced 
and used. Backed by over 30 years’ service in 
the hands of hundreds of Quinn-educated con- 
tractors, municipal departments and pipe manu- 
facturers who know from experience that Quinn 
pipe forms and Quinn mixing formulas combine 
to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


Mm Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet or semi-dry process. Built to give more 
years of service—sizes for any diameter pipe 
from 12 to 84 inches—tongue and groove or bell 
end pipe—any length. 
WRITE TODAY 

Complete information, prices and estimates sent en 
request. Also manufacturers of Quinn Conerete Pipe 
Machines. 







EPPINGER ~> RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 
















80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POLES © CROSS ARMS ® PILING © TIES 
POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 


Treating Plants—Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM? 

























Then it will pay you to 
investigate Cole elevated 
tanks, which have 
satisfactorily assuring an 


been 


adequate supply to Ameri- 
can cities for over 75 years. 


Capacities 5,000 to 2,000,- 
000 gallons, with hemi- 
spherical, ellipsoidal or 
conical bottoms. Also, flat 
tanks for storage of butane 
or propane gas. Correctly 
built, in accordance with 


ASME specifications. 


We invite your inquiries. 
State capacity, height to 
bottom and location. 


MFG.CO. zz 


NewnanGa. 


CYLINDERS 





We now manu- 

TH facture and offer tc 

the trade tanks in 

all sizes for pres- 

sure or gravity 

PRODUCTS 3% 4082 


steel equipment of 
—WELDED OR RIVETED— 


either 


WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as well as_ shop 
built equipment. 





Write us for infor- 
mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


J im \\ 4 

We Didn't Create Cypress 
but we have been adapting 
and using it for tanks for 
56 years, for mills, towns, 


railroads, etc. Let us hear 
from you. 
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FACTS at your finger tips! | 


Send for this free Industrial 
Catalog now. It will help you 
solve your building and 
maintenance problems. You 
need it in your file—it’s yours 
for the asking. 





Valuable 
Information on: 


e Asphalt Roofing and Sid- 
ing Materials 


e Built-up Roofings and 
Waterproofings 


e Corrugated Asbestos 
Sheets—for roofs and side- 
walls 


e Asbestos-Cement Board 


e Asbestos-Cement Shingles 
and Sidings 





BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 





Ss The RUBEROID Co. = 


e Insulation, Pipe Cover- 
ings, etc. 


e Coal Tar Products 


e Waterproof Wrapping 
Papers 


e Oil and Gas ae Line 
Materials 


e Rapid Asphalt Paint and 
Insulating Tape 


e Roof Coatings and Plas- 
tic-Cements 





e MOBILE 8, ALA. 


INSULATION AND INDUSTRIAL SPECIALTIES 








_ “CREOSOTED: 
Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 


Cross Ties — 
Also Wolmanized Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 

















“Atlantic Creeseeuy Ce., In 
Norfolk, Savannah, New York 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield,’La.; Louisville, Miss.; : 
Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tean., and Norfolk, Va. 

















(Continued from page 68) 

Nobody questions Mr. Bowles’ sincerity in trying 
to “hold the line” against inflation. However, in 
| denying that OPA policies retard production, Mr, 
Bowles either is misled by general, meaningless sta- 
tistics or is deliberately shutting his eyes to de. 
monstrable facts that are widely known throughout 
industry. Thousands of specific cases of production 
retarded or blocked by OPA rulings abound in many 
lines of industrial activity. These are accomplished 
facts which cannot be erased by emotional outbursts 
by Mr. Bowles against alleged pressure groups. 

A kindly tip to Mr. Bowles would be to forget the 
National Association of Manufacturers, to forget the 
gallery to which he is playing, to go out to the grass 


‘roots of small manufacturing, to see with his own 


eyes the havoc OPA is causing and then to reiurn 
to Washington and correct immediately the mistakes 
that are making OPA a symbol of destruction.— I. L. 
Shaner, Editor, “Steel.” 





It seems entirely probable that too much attention 
has been paid to the manufacturing and service in- 
dustries in studies of the problems of jobs for de- 
mobilized soldiers and sailors. There is another high- 
ly important sector of the nation’s economy, namely, 
agriculture. According to Dr. Gibb Gilchrist, presi- 
dent of Texas A. and M. College, the best opportunity 
for returning Texas veterans is scientific agriculture. 
By this he means not only farming but also ranching, 
forestry, and processing of agricultural products. 





All through the fabric of Government, various 
agencies are working at cross purposes. Different 
Administrators have widely differing ideas as to what 
is wrong and what to do about it. Olfficialdom con- 
tinues to play loud vocal allegiance to the private 
enterprise system, while making it impossible for the 
system to operate. We are finding out that it is im- 
possible to control a part of the system and not the 
balance, and that the methods of a controlled econ- 
omy cannot be applied successfully to a free econ- 
omy. Yet the only answer of those in authority is to 
apply more of the same thing that is killing the 
economy. If Congress has the courage to strike out 
boldly and break away from this economic control 
nonsense, we will have taken the first great step back 
to the American way of doing things. 





The American people would be astounded to know 
how powerful are the communistic forces that are in- 
sinuating themselves into the institutions of this na- 
tion, and cleverly, subtly but surely infiltrating the 
higher reaches of our national political authority. 

The Federal government personnel, supported out 
of the abundant taxes taken from the pockets of 
American bread-winners, is saturated with so-called 
“liberals” and radical socialists who have no rever- 
ence for the principles upon which this republic was 
founded, and who would like nothing so well as to 
see the very government that gives them a living, as 
well as protection as citizens, utterly torn asunder 
and destroyed. : 
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Electric Arc Welded Double Bowstring Trusses 


Recreation Building, City of Tampa, Florida 
BETTER CONSTRUCTION AT LOWER COST 
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THE | 
AETNA STEEL 
COMPANY 


Jacksonville, Florida 








CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL ©’ —D and BRIDGES 


Steel Tank and Miscellaneous Plate Work 


® Carolina Steel and Iron Company 


Capacity 1200 tons per month, ; 
Greensboro North Carolina 


S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 














STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 


PRISON CELL WORK A SPECIALTY 


ROANOKE IRON & BRIDGE WORKS 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


BELMONT RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers + Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 


FOR Road Building, Concrete 
Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 

Limestone Sand 


Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 








C. L. FIELDER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 
Structures 


Specializing in 


Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 
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Call Federated for 
Non-Ferrous Metals! 


ALUMINUM ¢ BRASS ¢ BRONZE ¢ TYPE METAL 
DIE CAST ALLOYS ¢ SOLDER ¢ BABBITT ¢ ZINC DUST 


All of these in standard specifications. Special alloys to your order. 





ATLANTA: 1410 Peachtree Street 
BALTIMORE: Highland and Eastbourne Aves. 
BIRMINGHAM: 930 Second Avenue, North 
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f: AMERICAN SMELTING and REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (5) N. Y. 
Nation-wide service with offices in principal cities 

















GARY 
WELDED 
GRATING 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 





Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


Gary-Riveted Grating 3 Gary Stair Treads 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 














request. 








GEARS: All types and combinations,and gear 
tooth specialties from any metals to close 
tolerances can be produced to specifications 
of interchangeability. 


THE SLAYSMAN CO. 


* ENGINEERS - 


Keep the Wheels Turning in Your Plant 
with SLAYSMAN GEARS 


Our enlarged facilities and skilled personnel bring you better service than 
ever before. Blue prints of your out-of-the-ordinary requirements will receive 
the careful consideration of our engineers. Our catalogue will be sent at your 


Established 1885 
Incorporated 1937 _ 
MANUFACTURERS of INDUSTRIAL GEARS -: 
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Florida Agriculture 


(Continued from page 72) 


strife is stayed. 

Agriculture has its broad objec- 
tives for the postwar period, looking 
to a well-balanced, enduring, pros. 
perous economy. Here is Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton Anderson’s 
summary of those goals: 

1. Production of plenty of food, 
at prices fair to consumers, to es- 
tablish the basis of a truly high level 
of nutrition in the United States, 
Good nutrition is essential to good 
health among the entire population 
of the country. 

2. Greatly increased efficiency in 
production, processing and market- 
ing of farm products, for the benetit 
of the farmer and the country as a 
whole. 

3. Accomplishment of a complete 
job of conservation of our natural 
agricultural resources — our soil, 
our water supply and our forests. 

4, Encouragement of an expand- 
ing, free-moving trade with other 
nations, to broaden the base of our 
economy, provide larger opportuni 
ties for employment and consump- 
tion. 

During the war urban consumers, 
some of whom had forgotten that 
milk comes from a cow or that vege- 
tables grow anywhere except at the 
grocery store, learned again their 
dependence on the farm for food and 
fiber. Farmers, too, learned again 
that if they are to be prosperous, in- 
dustrial workers must be on full em- 
ployment and enjoying good in 
comes. Both full production—on the 
farm and in industry—and full em- 
ployment are vital to farmers. 

“The interdependence of agricu! 
ture and industry is a fact we all 
must recognize and understand if 
we are to be successful in establish- 






SPROCKETS: All kinds, made to specifica- 
tions from various metals, including Steels and 
Alloy Steels, Cast Iron, Bronze, Stainless and 
Duraluminum. 


801-813 E. PRATT STREET . 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 








MACHINISTS - 
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2) perity,” says Secretary Anderson. 

“One of the greatest tasks of our 
| time is to build a two-way flow of 
wt buyirig power and goods between 
NB agriculture and industry that will 
permit both to produce the great 
_ abundance they are capable of pro- 
ie ducing. If we can make good in this 

task, the sky is the limit as far as 
* the future of America is concerned. 
a I do not like to think about the con- 
. sequences, should we fail in this 
es task.” 
d 
mn 

Dallas Reconversion 
in (Continued from page 34) 
if and other products of Dallas in- 
: ventors. Among the products are 
” two vending boxes designed for Dr. 
te Pepper Company bottlers. 
‘ Other concerns growing out of 
; the former North American <Avia- 
’ tion operation include Falcon Fur- 
nishings Company, a metal furni- 
“a ture factory; the J. B. Smith Manu- 
T . ‘ : 
ie facturing Company, established by 
North American’s former machine 
x shop superintendent as a contract 
‘i production firm; the H. & R. Manu- 
facturing Company, plant for pro- 
ducing all types of wooden prod- 
; ucts under contract from other 
" manufacturers ; the Gadget Com- 
s pany, in production on an indes- 
d tructible, all-metal streamlined toy 
" automobile, the Gadgetcar; and the 
a Lilley Electric Company, organized 
. to produce electrical subassembles 
: for the personal aircraft manufac- 
o turers in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
‘ Area. 

Dallas County industry “turned 

) the corner” in reconversion early 
last November, when virtually all 


war employment in Dallas County 
ended, with only skeleton forces re- 
maining in some of the war plants 
1 to carry on contract termination 
and inventory work. 

‘or the most part established 
Dallas County plants converted 
from their normal work to war pro- 
duction, which was concentrated 
mainly in aircraft, aircraft engines, 
textiles, and shell and bomb cases. 
The plants established in Dallas 
prior to the war held all the prime 
contracts and most sub-contracts 
for such work, except in the fields 
of aircraft and aircraft engines. 
Thus, reconversion for Dallas 
County industry consisted largely 
(Continued on page 78) 
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valve 





ASSEMBLING REQUIRES 
NO SPECIAL FITTING 


e Assembling is greatly 
simplified by Lunkenheimer 
precision production... 
parts are so _ accurately 
made that special fitting 
isn't necessary. 


INKENHEIMER 


Precision Workmanship 


SUPER ACCURACY IN 
EVERY PART 


..- LONGER SERVICE LIFE 


e You can’t fool the maintenance 


men on valve quality. They know 
that when a valve has a much longer 
than average service life, that valve 
has superior accuracy and precision 
built into it from handwheel to pipe 
threads. 


Such valves are the only kind that 
Lunkenheimer has ever produced. For 
over three quarters of a century, the 
Lunkenheimer quality ideal has won 
) ever widening acceptance until today 


is a recognized tradition in American 


industry. 


Lunkenheimer quality is the balanced 
combination of many factors. Among 
them are finest raw materials ap- 
proved by constant testing and re- 
search ... sound, advanced design... 
highly skilled workmanship... abso- 
lute accuracy ... perfect alignment of 
all parts. 


As an inevitable result — wherever 
you find Lunkenheimer Valves you 
find maintenance cost records consist- 
ently lower. 


LUNKENHEIMER Distributor 


—is an important link in the nationwide 
Lunkenheimer chain of better, more effi- 


more reliable valve service. He is 


fully equipped to assist in the solution of 


maintenance and operating prob- 


lems. In addition, he can make prompt ar- 
rangements to have a Lunkenheimer Engi- 
neer call at the plant whenever technical 
valve engineering knowledge is required. 


Pr 
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THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., 












Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Offices: New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7. 
Export Department: 319-322 Hudson St., New York 13,N. Y. 
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Dallas Reconversion 
(Continued from page 77) 


of returning to normal operations, 
with expansions to take care of in- 
creased production of established 
products as well as new products. 
To give a report on trends, 1940 
is taken for purposes of comparison 
as the pre-war base year. It is re- 
ported by the United States Bureau 
of Census that in April of 1940 total 
manufacturing employment in Dal- 
las County totaled 26,767. The offi- 


cial United States Government esti- 
mate as of November 1, 1945, was a 
total manufacturing employment in 
Dallas County of 34,050, a gain of 
27.2 per cent over the 1940 total. 
At war-time peak, Dallas County 
plants, which delivered war goods 
with a dollar value in excess of $1,- 
500,000,000, employed a total of 55,- 
000 workers on war production con- 
tracts. No strikes nor work stop- 
pages marred their labor record, 
and the winning of 23 Army-Navy E 
awards by the factories evidenced 





ISN‘T OVERLOOKED, 
EITHER, IN BUILDING 


WISCONSIN 
Acr-Coaled 


ENGINES 






The interior of every Wisconsin Engine casting 
is sprayed with red sealer. This adds nothing to 
the “beauty” of the engine but it IS an import- 
ant service and maintenance precaution — be- 
cause it forever seals any loose particles from 
entering the oiling system and causing trouble. 


Small details such as this are important in safe- 
guarding the engine user against equipment 
layups and expense which could otherwise re- 
sult. You get dependable, heavy-duty service- 
ability when a Wisconsin Engine is on the job. 








Corporation 


MILWAUKEE 


14, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 








their production efficiency. 

In all lines of war production— 
textiles, aircraft components, shell 
and bomb cases—Dallas County 
workers proved that they can equal 
or better the production efficiency 
of workers anywhere else in the 
country, said J. Ben Critz, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 

Paralleling the trend of new 
manufacturing emerging from war 
production experience is that of ex- 
pansion of operations by Dallas 
County’s pre-war establishments to 
take advantage of today’s opportun- 
ity to win new markets. Other 
trends are those of manufacturers 
seeking to greater degree volume 
production and lower unit costs and 
others undertaking to engage in 
contract production, thereby bring. 
ing into Dallas shops work from 
other sections of the nation. Before 
the war, contract production on a 
big scale was virtually unknown in 
the Southwest. 

Thus Dallas’ industry, always 
highly diversified, has in the recon- 
version period become even more di- 
versified, because of the war and the 
acquisition of additional know-how. 
I:xcept for material shortages, Dal- 
las textile plants have continued at 
full production, simply diverting 
their products from military to 
civilian markets. Factories which 
produced shells and bomb cases 
have returned to their normal pro- 
duction. These are the producers of 
steel fabrication, cotton ginning 
machinery, oil field equipment, bu- 
tane gas systems and tanks, and 
road machinery. Here are a few ex- 
amples: 

The Dallas assembly plant of 
I’ord Motor Company turned from 

(Continued on page 80) 








*A Product of the Bethlehem Stee! Company 


ATLAS FENCE COMPANY 


Mfrs. Fence, Gates, Wire Window Guards, Wire Partitions WA 
3654 RICHMOND ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


RUST-RESISTANT FENCE co Hexe 4gacu/ 


ATLAS CHAIN LINK FENCE of *bethanized wire assures years of added 
service. The electrolytically applied zinc coating provides maximum resistance 
to corrosion, uniformly covering every part of the wire, with no thin spots for 
rust to start. Installed anywhere by our factory trained crews. 


Write today for information. 
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A new Whitcomb Locomotive of proven construc- ;- 
tion provides low cost maintenance, efficient and_ 
dependable operation, 


The low hood assures full visibility in either direc- 
tion of travel. Cross equalization of the spring rig- 
ging provides three point suspension. This feature 
curtails derailments on rough tracks and elimi- 
nates road shocks being transmitted to the frame 
structure. 


For lower costs, be sure to specify Whitcomb. 


\ THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 


R O ¢ 


LOWER HAULAGE COSTS 
c ‘i | 


SOUTIERH INDIAMA 
GAS © ELECTRIC COMPAY 


EYANSWILLE, IADIAMA 


A 12 ton Mechanical Locomotive. 


1 | I} DIESEL, GASOLINE, MECHANICAL, OR ELECTRIC DRIVE — The Products of a Pioneer. 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
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MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY & SUPPLY CO. 


Increase 
Boiler Ratings 
at a Savings 
wth 
MARION MASTER GRATES 


© With efficient grates, coal waste is eliminated, boiler efficiency 
increased. MARION MASTER GRATES show immediate savings 
in fuel costs and send boiler ratings up. Clean fires assured with 





all grades of coal. 
Experienced workmanship and superior materials give strength | 
and durability to MARION MASTER GRATES. 


FEATURES 
@ Long Life of Bars Due © Permanent Pins—Steel oe Easy Operation— 
to Depth of Center Rib— Trunnion Pins Cast Into Smaller Bearing Surface 


NO WARPED BARS! the Bars! of Pins Allows Easy 
Rocking. 
HERE IS TRUE GRATE ECONOMY! WRITE FOR BULLETIN G-45, 
Grates to Suit All Conditions. 







Marion, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
OUR FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
High Quality Only. One hundred twenty-five types and sizes. 


Rotary Files 
Rotary Cutters 


Ve to 3 H. P. 


Vertical and Horizontal 


Type 
MY4—¥, H.P. 


Over three hundred attach- 
ments. 


One machine for many 

classes of work by secur- 

ing various attachments to 
fit the job. 






Type M7A—1', H.P. 
The largest exclusive 
manufacturers of 
Flexible Shaft 
Equipment 





SEND FOR OUR 
NEW 
CATALOG No. 29 


N. A. STRAND & COMPANY 





5001 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL., U.S.A, 
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Dallas Reconversion 
(Continued from page 78) 


jeep production to making Ford au- 
tomobiles and trucks. 

The Austin Bridge Company, 
which produced magnesium bombs, 
changed back to its specialized ma- 
chinery field and added production 
of a farm terracing machine of a 
new design. 

From aircraft subcontracts and 
shell cases, the Guiberson Corpora- 
tion has turned to its pre-war pro- 
duction of oil field equipment, and 
in addition is making a line of 
kitchen metal cabinets, is expand- 
ing its oil heater division and is con- 
tinuing the development of the 
Guiberson diesel engine. 

The Murray Company, which was 
also an ordnance contractor, is 
again making cotton ginning and 
cotton oil machinery, attic fans and 
prefabricated steel buildings. 

The Dearborn Stove Company, 
which opened a Dallas factory for 
ordnance work, changed to the 
manufacture of its line of stoves, 
which are being distributed to all 
sections of the country from the Dal- 





las plant. 
Southern Aircraft Corporation, 
recently acquired by the Portable 


Products Corporation of  Pitts- 
burgh, is now turning out the 
Southernaire line of aluminum 


kitchen stools and step ladders, is 
about ready to put a new twin- 
engine, six-place “executive” air- 
plane on the market, is planning 
production of a Southernaire line 
of gas stoves and is experimenting 
with a roadable plane, being devel- 
oped as a combination automobile 
and airplane. 

With new plants as well as recon- 
verted ones adding to Dallas 
County’s expanding employment, 
Dallas has become the location of 
the combined operations of the Lus- 
combe Airplane Corporation. An- 
other new plant is that of Certain- 
Teed Products, which has under 
construction the first unit of a fac- 
tory that will ultimately represent 
an investment of more than $1,500,- 
000. The Verson Manufacturing 
Company has announced that it will 
begin construction within sixty 
days of a $500,000 metal products 
factory. 








Impetus to Dallas County indus. 
trial employment will also be given 
by expansions of long-established 
plants. These include Procter and 
Gamble Manufacturing Company, 
which is building a $500,000 addi- 
tion to its Dallas soap factory, its 
second expansion in Dallas; the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, which 
is trebling its plant operation and 
contemplates the erection of a syn- 
thetic resin plant in the near fu- 
ture; the Dallas Tank Company, 
which is introducing a_ spherical 
type of gas tank; the Glasco Maniu- 
facturing Company, which has put 
on the market a new kind of two- 
seater merry-go-round; the Little 
Giant Tree Feller Company, which 
is distributing an unique tractor 
tree saw manufactured by Sutton, 
Steele and Steele, Inc., of Dallis: 
and the Outside Venetian Blind 
Company, which is turning out an 
outside aluminum blind; and the 
Julian Noa Company, curtain mai- 
ufacturer, which has a new plant 
under construction. 

Expansion of distribution facili 
ties in Dallas has been in keeping 
(Coutinued on page 82) 














YOU CAN CARRY 


Protect merchandise and sup- 
plies in transit with Fultex, the 
tough, weather-proof tarpaulin 
made fo stand the beat of wind 
and rain. Flexible Fultex is 
easily carried, easily spread 
wherever you need it. It’s triple 
strength protection, weather- 
proofed by the exclusive Fulton 
method. 





Order now from the factory 
nearest you for immediate 
shipment. 


BLANKET INSURA wee \ 
















The gears used in the 





Machinery Manufacturers: 


fart 


e of y and equipment are so vital to 
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the performance and durability of the finished machines that there can be no 


“Industrial Gear’’ permits no compromise of any kind—in material, precision or 
Our gears are accurately machined and cut precisely to specified mea- 
They are finished to yield the best possible fitting and wearing quali- 
They have the strength and stamina to stand up under constant use. 


In addition to excellent Quality—gears exactly to your specification—we add 
Service—shipment of fine gears when and as you need them. 


WRITE US on your letterhead for Catalog and Handbook 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


Fine Cut Gears for Machinery Builders: Spur, Helical, Bevel, Mitre, 
Worms, Worm Gears, Racks, Silent Chain Wheels and Special 



















4534 Van Buren St. 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sprockets. 
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‘ Gates—Intake, Sluiceway and Spillway 
h Hydraulic Turbines — Francis and 

( 

I Propeller Types 

l- 

i Rack Rakes 

|- 

t Trash Racks 


Valves—Pipe Line and Penstock 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
: AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 






























FOR INDUSTRIAL OIL BURNERS 


ain Extensively employed in industrial 
} heating, annealing, baking and dry- 
ma| ing Ovens, cooking ranges, etc. e 
The Visaflame—illustrated above— 
Aa is a unit of the Visaflame Control 
Mii System. It is a light-sensitive me- 
chanical mercury switch that closes 
Hy, its circuit in the presence of an oil 
i| flame, opens in its absence e It will 
H| pay to investigate the unusual pos- 
sibilities of this improved oil burner 
safety control. Installation is simple 
and completely accessible after- 
ward. Information sent on request. | 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION fi 

mm 4201 BELMONT AVE. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL [Rit 

seer 
MAKERS OF AUTOMATIC CONTROLS * EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVELY 
WITH HERMETICALLY SEALED MERCURY SWITCHES * THEY GIVE 
BETTER CONTROL PERFORMANCE, AND LONGER CONTROL LIFE 
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la OY as ColerNAemd CARN 


ANY METAL e ANY PERFORATION 







la dlaronkelan:: Kin 
1 ALAS Miele NG 


5631 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
114 Liberty St.. New York 6, N. Y. 










PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 

Metal Perforating is your assurance of 

a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 

ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester (11), N. Y. 

















STERLING BABBITT 


FOR CRUSHER BEARINGS 


Bronze Inner and Outer Eccentric Bushings 
Countershaft Bushings — Socket Liners 


SLAB ZINC 
THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


SMELTERS — REFINERS — FOUNDERS 
P. O. Box 1336 ATLANTA, GA. 

















































Dallas Reconversion 
(Continued from page 80) 


with Dallas growth in manufactur- 
ing operations. Indicative also of 
the growth of Dallas County indus- 
try are some of the smaller new 
plants. These include one manufac- 
turing radios, another making 
metal kitchen and porch furniture, 
one producing aluminum boats, a 


producer of oil stoves and opera- 
tions for the production of under- 
ground lawn sprinkler systems; 
toys, electrical equipment, apparel, 
and contract production of all types 
of wooden articles. 

Dallas has grown primarily as a 
distribution and service center for 
the Southwest, and its current ex- 
pansion in distribution facilities re- 
flects the enormous growth of all 
sections of this region. Principal 








bottlenecks in Dallas County’s re- 
conversion have been shortages in 
materials, caused by delays in re. 
conversion in other sections; and 
labor strife in other regions of 
America. The labor disturbances 
elsewhere have contributed to mate. 
rial shortages, and have delayed the 
programs of several manufacturers 
considering new plants to serve the 
Southwest, or expansion of their 
present Southwestern plants. 








SCREWS fo eon 
You can depend oh us for 


QUALITY: EFFICIENCY-SERVICE 


SAMUEL J. SHIMERe SONS 


MILTON, PE 





N NS YLVANITIA 


to 








Hexagon Head Cap Screws 


Special Screw Machine Products 


Mi. West Screw Propucrs Co. 





Hexagon Semi-Finished Nut: 


blue print or sample. 


=~ 


3664 Park Ave. 








St. Louis 10, r 
Missouri 








BRASS, BRONZE 


PATTERN WORK ° 


Lf 
zis 





GRAY IRON CASTINGS 


AND ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


MACHINE WORK 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 


TAMPA SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 











GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelpmas OLDES1. 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 











WAVAW 
WAVAVA 


“Ornamental and Industrial 


cx PERFORATED 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 


METALS 


We carry a large stock for 
immediate shipment. 


Send for Our Catalogue. 








P. O. BOX 28 








Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. SYL 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS “J 
Automatic — Sprinkler Systems 

Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings 
EAST POINT, GA. 


New York - Chicago - 








PHILADELPHIA’ 7, PA,, Liberty Trust Building 





Reversible Hammer Mills 
Impactors 
Single Rolls 
Granulators 


Bradford Breakers 
Bradford Hammermills 
Log Washers 


ALL HEAVY DUTY 


Pittsburgh - Los Angeles STEELBUILT 





LYNCHBURG, VA. 





LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO 
Qe 






® 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 
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Foremost Dairies Income 
Increases In 1945 





re- 

ind Sales of Foremost Dairies, Inc., 
of with general offices in Jacksonville, 
Ces Fla., were $14,002,865.42 in 1945 and 

ite- net earnings after taxes were $529,- 


the 880.54 compared with $11,419,528.11 
prs and $279,693.70 respectively in 1944, 
the according to the annual report is- 
eir sued by Paul E. Reinhold, president. 
After providing for dividends on the 
average amount of preferred stock 
outstanding during 1945, per share 
earnings on the average amount of 
common stock outstanding during 
the year were equivalent to $1.40 
per share compared with 68 cents 
per share in 1944. 

Mr. Reinhold’s letter, which is ad- 
dressed to employees as well as 
stockholders “because both groups 
have a vital interest in the company 
and have made constructive contri- 
butions to its progress and welfare,” 
lists companies and businesses ac- 
quired in whole or in part during 
145, including Southwest Dairy 
al Products Company, 87.03% of 
whose capital stock was owned at 
the end of 1945. Had Foremost 
owned this interest in Southwest 
during the entire year, Mr. Reinhold 
states, sales for 1945 would have 
been $21,231,329.36 and net earnings 
after taxes would have been $88s38,- 
447.58 which, after adjustments re- 
quired to give effect to such owner- 
ship, would have amounted to $2.11 
per share of Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
common stock. 

The profit and loss statement 
of Southwest Dairy Products 
Company and its subsidiaries shows 
145 total sales of $7,228,463.94 with 
net income after taxes on income of 
$358,567.04. Southwest Dairy Prod- 
| ucts operates units in San Antonio, 

Houston, Fort Worth, Dallas, Cle- 
burne, Huntsville, and Beaumont, 
Texas and Shreveport and Stone- 
wall, La. Other Foremost plants are 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Pennsylvania and New York. 





i | 








The Foremost Profit Sharing 
Plan, established in 1943 and appli- 
cable to all employees with the com- 
pany for five years, had total re- 
sources on December 31, 1945, of 
$132,638.90, consisting of cash and 
Government bonds, the report 
states. Other employee benefits dis- 
cussed in the report include group 
life insurance, established in 1935, 
and hospitalization insurance, es- 
tablished in 1940. 





Two New Warehouses 


Finished by Mathieson 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, which 
produces dry ice at its plant in Saltville, 
Virginia, has announced the completion 
of two new warehouses for dry ice and 
carbonic gas, located at Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and Washington, D. C. 

Charles T. Longaker, manager of 
Mathieson’s carbon dioxide division, 
states that the company hopes to build 
its own warehouses in Miami, Norfolk 
and Charlotte, where rented facilities are 
now being used. 
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cprialiging in REALISTIC, HAND-DRAWN 
pic prhpry, OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
POST OFFICE BOX 1186 


FOR SALE. Exceptionally desirable mill 
or factory site of eight acres including 
water mains, 50,000 gallon tank, spur track, 
office building. Additional acreage avail- 
able. Located 35 miles from Atlanta on the 
Southern Railway to Washington. For par- 
ticulars write 


SHADBURN BROS., BUFORD, GEORGIA 


BUYER WANTED 


Real opportunity for experienced 
purchasing agent for large southern 
corporation. Permanent position 
with good salary. 











Address No. 9665 
Care Manufacturers Record 
Baltimore 3, Md. 














CHYDRE: 


A.K.ROBINS G CO.INC. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS. VEGETABLES: oe) 9 ee 


io) 


BALTIMORE,MD. 


UI 


wRITE FOR CATALOCVUE 











Gas Locomotive Crane 


25 Ton Ohio, 55 Ft. Boom, 6 Cylinder 
Buda Gasoline Engine, Excellent Condi- 
tion. 


HENNESSEY-FORRESTAL MACHINERY CO. 
705 Chestnut St. St. Louis, Missouri 
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B® Accounts Wanted 





MANUFACTURERS AGENT IN DETROIT 
TERRITORY INTERESTED IN ADDING 
ANOTHER LINE OF HIGH CLASS IN- 
DUSTRIAL PRODUCTS. Address No. 9661, 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 3, Md. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. REPRESENTATIVE 
Prompt, direct, adequate, personal on-the- 
spot representation. Avoid unnecessary de- 
lay and travel. 

GRAHAM NATIONAL SALES AGENCY 
711 Woodward Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 








Wanted—Good lines to represent manu- 
facturers in Georgia for material and prod- 
ucts. Have had years of successful experi- 
ence selling Building Material to Architects, 
Engineers and General Contractors. Address : 
Agents, 1117 Oxford Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 





@ Business Opportunities 





Leaving soon for Central America. Desire 
to make connection for manufactured article. 
Have good contacts. Have forwarding facili- 
ties at Miami. 

Address No. 9663 
c/o Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 3, Md. 


ORNAMENTAL BRASS & IRON WORKS 
A company with very high standing in the 
industry, manufacturing ornamental metal 
work, brass and bronze products, complete 
machine shop and foundry, now working 
140 people. Has 68,000 square feet in plant. 
Located good mid-western city, has large 
back log of orders. Price of property, all 
machinery and equipment $275,000. Southern 
Business Brokers, Volunteer Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. 








@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FRED 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS—Need a New Product? 
You name it. We have it or can obtain it 
for you. No service charge of any kind. All 
type products. Use business letterhead. 
INVENTION REPORTER, 11106 S. Long- 
wood Dr., Chicago 43, IIl. 








@ Patent Attorneys 





PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1208-R Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
753 Munsey Building, Washington, D, C. 





@ Position Wanted 





AVAILABLE 

EXECUTIV E ‘COUNSELOR 
Twenty years’ experience in Management 
and Personnel Counselling. 
Well qualified for Public Relations and 
Public Speaking assignments. 
Age forty-four with background in Finance 
(R.F.C. and Commercial)—Manufacturing— 
Insurance and Public Institutions. 
Nine years in the Southwest. Would con- 
sider connection in other sections. 

404 Ave. 1, Dallas, Texas 





@ Location Wanted 





Location wanted in an industrially progres- 
sive town in the South for weekly news- 
paper. Have complete printing outfit for 
newspaper and job printing work. The plant 
is complete and modern 

Apply #9664 Manufacturers Record 
Baltimore 3. Maryland 





















RESALE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 





IN STOCK— PRICED RIGHT 
FOR QUICK SALE 


1—Kingsbury 4 spindle Horizontal Drill 
with 4% HP AC Motors. 

1—Brown & eee dl gpaanas Feed Turret 
Lathe with AC M 

i — Gear Shift Drives F-10 5 HP maxi- 


1—Hall” Planetary Thread Miller #A-553 
with 3 HP AC Motor. 

3—Leeds & Northrup Micromax Recording 
Controllers and related equipment. 

2—Willey Electric Grinders with A.C. or 

C. motors. 
. 1—Producto-Matic Miller Model 212G with 

14% HP AC Motor. 

1—Producto-Matic Miller Model MIG with 
Y% HP AC Motor. 

6—Acme 6W Motor Driven Turret Lathes 
with AC Motors & Controls. 

1—2000# SHAW-BOX Load Lifter Hoist 
220-3-60. 

2—Pomona Vertical Turbine Pumps with 25 
HP AC Motors. 

1—Grant No. 103 Rivet Spinner with 1 H.P., 
1800 motor. 

4—3 & 5 i? US Syncrogear Motors 20 
RPM 3 

4—Bell & _ — Heat Exchangers. 

1—74% HP 99 RPM 3-60 GE type KG 
Class II Gear Head Motor. 

2—20 HP Westinghouse type CS motors 
1200 RPM 3-60. 

5—5 HP GE type K motors 1800 RPM 


3-60. 
25—Two Way Solenoid Valves 110 v 60 cycle. 


HERMAN L. WINTERER 
NEW & USED MACHINERY 
CRANES & HOISTS 
947 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS! 


CAN’T GET STEEL? 
THIS MAY SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


3,000,000# New Aluminum Sheets 
500,000# New Stainless Steel Sheets 


020” to .312” thick—all 24SO and 24ST 
Alclad—one day delivery from stock 


Stainless Steel: —.078" x 26” x 96” Type 321 
18-8. Hot Rolled, Pickled, Annealed, #1 Finish—priced 


Aluminum:—. 


at 1/2 mill 


Write, wire or phone. 


ROCHESTER IRON & METAL CO. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


P. O. Box 565 


Phone: Main 464 











REBUILT 
METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


see 


We Buy and Sell 
METAL STAMPING PRESSES 


SPOT WELDERS © BRAKES 
SHEARS 
SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Call or wire 


FRANK J. LUNNEY 


17th & Cambria Sts. Phila. 32, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Power plant equipment. Steam, 
Diesel, electrical, boilers, engines, 
turbines, generators new or used. 


PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Jackson, Mississippi 








FOR SALE 


i—612 HP, 200% P., ASME Code WT Boiler. 
1—75’ x 140’ Steel Bidg., 4 yrs. old. 
4 “HP Slip Ring hotor-—Complete. 

*x 36” Jaw Crusher with Elevator. 
i—3i2 KVA Generator D/C Full Diesel. 

KVA Generators D/C Steam Engs. 

HP Heine WT Boiler, ASME, 180%. 

2—Automatic Battery Chargers for Diesels. 


H. & P. Machinery Go., 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14 


Specializing In 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Largest New York Stock 


Send us your Inquiries 


AARON MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


45 Crosby S¢. New York, N. Y. 











BAND RESAW WANTED 


New or good 
size pre- 


Wanted immediately. 
rebuilt band resaw. 42” 
ferred. 


The Corbitt Company 
Henderson, N. C. 











a 


METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 


Machine Tools of All Kinds, Pipe Ma- 
chines, Punches, Shears, Welders, Presses 
and Forging Equipment. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Turbo Generators, Engine Generators, Diesel 
Engines, Boilers, Blowers, Motor Generator 
Sets, Electric Motors, Air Compressors, 
Pumps, Heaters, Complete Power Plants. 
THOROUGHLY Reconditioned and Tested 
Ask For Prices and Delivery TODAY 


Everything from a Pulley to a Powerhouse 
THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY Co. 
PHILADELPHIA'S LARGEST MACHINERY DEALERS ANO EXPORTERS 
113 N. THIRD ST.—PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Bell Phone: Market 4180 





~ 
GUARANTEED REBUILT 


New and remanufactured 
All makes and sizes 
Write for Bulletins 1000 and 1042 


AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
Dell Ave. & 48th St. North Bergen, N. J. 


Machine Tools 


METAL WORKING MCHRY. 
WOOD WORKING MCHRY. 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY 
NEW and REBUILT 


CHANDLER MACHINERY CO. 


120 Houston St. N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















STEAM TURBINE PLANT 


FOR SALE 
ONE 1,500 Kilowatt Steam Turbine 
Plant Complete. Jet Condenser, Cir- 
culating Pump, Turbine Driven Ex- 
citer, Switchboard and all aux- 
iliaries. 
Also Boilers, Feed Water Pumps, 
Oil Firing Equipment, Feed Water 
eras, and Water Piping, 
tc. 
For complete information—address: 
E. S. Killebrew, Engineer-Manager; 


CRISP COUNTY POWER COMMISSION, 
CORDELE, GEORGIA 











Modern AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Correctly Rebuilt 
Guaranteed 


EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 


12 WEST 2ND ST. ERIE, PA. 
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